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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. Par F. 
Haas. 8vo. The first portion. Darmstadt. 


Aone a number of foreign works which lie, 


on our table, our attention is attracted to 
the one of which we give the title above, as 
possessing very considerable merit, although 
put forth only in the modest form of a popular 
manual. The portion now before us contains 
the earlier period, and forms a very useful book 
of reference to the literary antiquary: it shews 
that the author has studied extensively the old 
literature of France. 

Mr. Haas very judiciously, and as a necessary 
foundation, prefaces his history with a sketch of 
the Latin literature of the last days of the Roman 
empire. The language of Rome had usurped 
in every country of western Europe which fell 
before its arms the place of that of the people 
subjugated, a sufficient proof that the Celtic na- 
tions were in a comparatively low state of civi- 
lisation. It is probable that in the fourth and 
fifth centuries the only language spoken pub- 
licly in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, except in re- 
mote and wild districts, was the Latin. But 
the Latin, as spoken among the people, was 
very corrupt, and differed considerably from 
the same tongue as preserved in books, par- 
ticularly in the irregularity of terminations of 
words and grammatical constructions. For some 
time after the establishment of the Frankish 
kingdoms, the Germanic tongue, which the 
conquerors brought with them, held somewhat 
the position of the Anglo-Norman dialect of 
the French in our island during a couple of 
centuries after the Norman conquest: German 
was the language of princes and nobles, corrupt 
Latin that of the populace. The Franks, how- 
ever, appear to have been one of the most illi- 
terate of the German tribes, and we have no 
monuments of any consequence of their lan- 
guage, as used in the Gallic provinces. Acci- 
dent alone has made us acquainted with the 
condition of these languages, at a date no earlier 
than the ninth century. In 842, the two bro- 
thers, Charles-le-Chauve and Louis-le-Ger- 
manique, met at Strasburgh, and took oaths 
with their peoples of brotherly friendship and 
alliance. These oaths were written in the two 
languages, for the use of the different races, 
and they have been preserved by a chronicler 
of the time. One is in pure German, the 
other in a very corrupt form or dialect of the 
Latin language, fast approaching to the langue 
d’oc of two or three centuries later. It seems 
evident that, in Gaul, at the date of these 
oaths, this debased Latin, which wag called 
the lingua Romana or langue Romane, was over- 
coming the dialect introduced by the Ger- 
manic conquerors. But the political debase- 
ment of the country, and the troubles attendant 
on the invasions of the Northmen, retarded any 
thing like literary developngemt, and we do not 
believe that there are anygmpnuments of the 
French language that can b d with certainty 
to a date older than the of the eleventh 
century. 

At this period we find the French language 
separated into two great divisions, distinguished 





as the langue d’oc (that of the south), and the 
langue d’oui (that of the north), or as the Jan- 
guage of the trobadors and that of the trouvéres, 
these being the forms of the title given to the 
poets in the two grand dialects. Much unne- 
cessary rivalry and debate has been carried on 
among different writers, as to the priority of 
literary development in these two dialects. In 
the twelfth century there was, without doubt, 
more freedom of thought and expression in the 
south than in the north; but the p#oductions 
written in one dialect seem to have so constantly 
changed hands in passing into the other, that 
the particular dialect in which any piece is 
found is no proof that that was the one in which 
it was originally written. When we first be- 
come acquainted with the literature of the dif- 
ferent races, we find that, in the south of 
France, poetry was often the profession and 
amusement of the great barons and princes of 
the land; while in the north it was left almost 
entirely to the more lowly jongleur. 

Mr. Haas has given us a very comprehen- 
sive chapter on the trobadors and their works, 
in which the general reader will find at once 
what it would require the study of large vo- 
lumes to obtain elsewhere. The arrangement 
is simple and good : he describes first the difler- 
ent forms in which the poetry of the south ma- 
nifested itself; there is then a general account 
of its style and character; and lastly, biogra- 
phical notices of its principal writers, with spe- 
cimens of their works. 

The poetry of the south was stifled in the 
blood of the martyred Albigeois, so horribly 
slaughtered to satisfy religious persecution ; 
and after that domestic crusade, the literature of 
the langue d’oc has little interest forus. Nearly 
two-thirds of this first portion of Mr. Haas’ 
book are devoted to the literature of the ¢rou- 
véres, which was more especially the parent of 
that of France in modern times. We would 
here observe, that our author, in entering upon 
this part of the subject, has fallen into some 
confusion and error, which we have not space 
to rectify at length. “ Les jongleurs sont plus 
anciens que les trouvéres—Les jongleurs ont été 
les continuateurs des bardes.’ By the bardes, 
Mr. Haas means the ancient Armorican min- 
strels. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
these two sentences, which sum up his opinions 
on the subject, and nothing more erroneous 
than the grounds on which they rest. The 
jongleurs were not the descendants of the bards, 
nor had they any connexion with or resem- 
blance to them; and they were not distinct 
from the trouvéres. These were two terms ge- 
nerally applied to the same class of persons, 
and in the same age, but referring to different 
attributes. A man wasa trouvére by his poeti- 
cal compositions, and a jongleur by his recital 
of them, or by his other performances, includ- 
ing both minstrelsy and mountebank tricks ; 
and although these two attributes belonged only 
toone profession, a man might be a jorgleur who 
was utterly incapable of composing himself; 
while another might be a trouvére and write 
poetry, who would not condescend to recite it 
in the character of a jongleur—a character, by 
the way, which appears to have been derived 
from the east, Ifthe poets of the twelfth and 





thirteenth centuries did derive some of their 
subjects—their “ Breton laies,” as they called 
them—from Armorican popular traditions, it 
was not because they were the “ continuators of 
the bards.” 

The first class of the poetical compositions 
of the French in the middle ages to which Mr. 
Haas calls our attention is the “ romances of 
chivalry ;”’ in fact, these come first in order, if 
we include under them all sorts of romantic 
narratives of which the subject is wars and po- 
litical commotions, and if we except a few early 
poems of an ascetic character. The term “ chi- 
valry” is not good; it isa thing which, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, had no real 
existence in the middle ages, and leads only to 
false ideas. But still, it is in very general use. 
Our author divides the romances into three grand 
classes —the romances of Charlemagne, or, as 
they were called in ancient times, the chansons 
de geste; the romances of the Round Table; 
and what he terms the mixed romances. The 
first, of these, which forms an exceedingly nu- 
merous’ class, are the early historical romances 
of France; they are founded on traditions of 
the great events of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
and especially of those connected with the 
grand struggles between Christianity and the 
Crescent, which put a check upon the power of 
the Saracens in the West. Of the second class 
the origin is much more obscure; and, as we 
have given our opinions on the subject more 
than once, we shall say no more on the present 
occasion: it includes the singular cycle of the 
romances of the St. Graal. The third is a very 
miscellaneous class indeed, but it is very well 
arranged here under four general heads: the 
romances of which the subjects are taken from 
ancient history and mythology, those of which 
the subjects are purely religious, the romances 
of chivalry and love, and the allegorical ro- 
mances. The first grand cycle of romances of 
which the subject was furnished by antiquity, 
was that of the adventures of the great Alexan- 
der, and it is doubtful whether the first notion 
of this personage as a hero of romance did not 
come direct from the East, where Alexander 
still holds the same position. The different 
branches of the early French cycle of Alexan- 
der would of themselves fill an ordinary library. 
The romance of Troy, and many others of a si- 
milar character, followed. The religious ro- 
mances form a numerous class. Mr. Haas’ 
third division is not a very definite one ; it ap- 
pears to be intended to include all * romances 
of chivalry” which do not belong to the two 
grand cycles of Charlemagne aad the Round 
Table. It would be better divided, or at least 
subdivided, into two or three classes, and we 
would especially combine together a series of 
romances which had their origin in England, 
—such as Horn, Bevis of Hampton, Guy of 
Warwick, &c., which appear to relate to the 
Danish invasions of our island, but which are 
perhaps merely modernised forms of the ro- 
mances of the earliest periods of Anglo-Saxon 
and Germanic fiction preserved in tradition 
through many ages. The allegorical romances 
include such poems as the Romance of the 
Rose, &c. 

The age of romances was followed by that of 
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poems of a lighter class: there were, first, the 
contes and fabliaux, a most abundant field of 
study, and most interesting in many points of 
view. Next come, in Mr. Haas’ arrangement, 
the satirical poems; then the lyric poetry, and 
the smaller pieces. Another chapter of some 
length gives us a history of French prose 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
arranged under the heads of historians and 
writers of sermons. This is followed by the 


history of poetry in the fifteenth century, which 
occupies the remainder of this first portion of 
the work. We recommend it warmly as a very 
useful book for every one who wishes to obtain 
a general knowledge of the literary history of 
the middle ages. 





Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. By Harry Hieover. 8vo, 
pp. 453. London, Longmans. 

A PERSON of literary tastes and habits is not the 
most desirable reviewer for a work of this kind: 
it is out of his line. To have justice done to it, 
the critic ought to be a jolly-looking coachman, 
with flaxen wig curling systematically round 
his ears to his ruddy cheek and over his brow 
to his laughing eyes; his livery rich, his vest 
and linen purely white, and his tie unexception- 
able :—or, a saucy groom, neat as a fancy mil- 
liner just turned out of one of her own band- 
boxes, his hat of glaze, laughing to scorn the 
quaint, old-fashioned, three-cornered cock of 
coachee, but turned up jauntily on each side, 
one flanked with a cockade, his coatee smart, 
his buttons brilliant, his smalls of cord or leather 
descending considerably below the knee and 
buttoned in front, and his inferior leathers 
polished like a mirror:—or, at least a tiger, 
small abortion of a male child, large-headed, 
top-booted, fox-like in look and cunning, tem- 
peramentally inclined to the fair sex, from the 
fat cook whose waist he could not encircle with 
his arms, to the slender housemaid whose apron- 
strings measure the altitude of his height :—or, 
but query? a knowing hostler, a cabman who 
has seen the world, or the hydropathic cad 
his companion on the stand? It would depend 
upon their natural abilities and acquired intel- 
ligence—they might or they might not be com- 
petent; they might be too high or too low for 
the job; they might be fit to do it in the 

or , but not as it ought to be in 4 periodi- 

cal which shall be nameless! ! 

Accordingly we must do it ourseives. To us 
there appears to be more Stable-talk than Table- 
talk in the volume; a quality which will render 
it more acceptable to a numerous set of readers, 
and less so to others, whose ideas range towards 
topics of a different nature. For ourselves, tor 
example, the Table-talk which pleases or de- 
lights us would admit of the Stable-talk in 
very homeopathic doses indeed ; we would con- 
verse of new publications and literature, pic- 
tures, engravings, scientific discoveries, marri- 
ages and music, births and operas, deaths and 
the drama, accidents, remarkable police-cases, 
railroads, politics, learned and archzological 
meetings, charities, dinner+parties, pic-nics, 
fétes, soirées, balls, including polkas for the fair 
and young, dress, fashions and the court, inter- 
sprinkled sparingly with the results of such 
and such races, of such and such exploits ver- 
sus partridges, hares, grouse, &c. &c. But we 
could not abide to have our whole precious 
time engrossed with the tricks and frauds of 
the turf, the landed abomination and barbarity 
of steeple-chases, the wretched no-sport nor 
healthful exercise of battues, the chanting of 
horse-dealing thieves, the swindling of black- 
legs, withers, breaking-in, the action of this cob, 





and the broken-windedness of that thorough- 
bred mare, warranties, screws, butchers’ nags, 
jades, spavins, dead-lames, matches against 
time, oats, hay, dung, driving over a country 
(described with wonderful prolixity by the yard, 
as if by an engineer employed to take levels), 
such a distance, in such a manner, at such a 
rate, and within such a time; breeding, feeding, 
betting, disguising, sweating, perjuring, and the 
other interesting themes that pertain to the 
stable. And this is what we have a sort of 
sense of, after having read this work—we are 
neither wiser nor better, but somewhat sadder, 
and a little fatigued, as if the journey had been 
none of the shortest, or we had not been accus- 
tomed to travel over such ground, and look 
right and left at such objects. In short, we 
prefer our easy or easel-ed chair and our table, 
where books talk, to witching the world with 
noble horsemanship, or trying it at the risk 
of tumbling off in the latter case, which we 
cannot physically do in the former. 

Still, we are again free to confess that, for 
the young squires, sporting farmers, country- 
gentlemen, cockneys aping them, pseudo Nim- 
rods and incipient Hieovers, there may be a 
good deal gotten out of these pages. Thus of 
racing, the author (who seems to the manner 
born, though an officer of fair rank and station 
in life) observes : 

“T allow that to triumph when we win, or 
shew temper when we lose, is ungentlemanlike 
and ungenerous ; that is, when the loss or gain 
of money is the consideration; but I glory in 
seeing a man delighted when his horse wins ; 
there is a freshness in the thing that really 
does one good to see. Depend on it, such a 
man is no leg. The latter wins or loses his 
money with the most inflexible coolness; he 
takes it as a matter of business. If he keeps 
horses, so far from taking any pleasure in them, 
he cares not if he never sees them from one 
year’s end to the other; whenever he does, it 
is merely a visit of business. If his horse wins, 
he pockets the money, but neither cares nor 
thinks more about him than he does about the 
spit that hangs in his kitchen, and has roasted 
the mutton tor his table. Unfortunately for 
racing, it is chiefly this description of turfmen 
who virtually (certainly not virtuously) hold 
the helm of racing affairs; yet such men might 
all be driven off the turf. If such owners of 
race-horses as keep them from the love of rac- 
ing, and the proper emulation of having the 
best horses, would only set about the thing, it 
would cost them neither trouble nor expense, 
but wauld put their own characters beyond sus- 
picion, and would at once draw a distinct line 
between such men as keep race-horses merely 
as machines to win money with, and those who 
keep them from a patriotic wish to encourage 
the breed of superior horses, to enjoy sport 
themselves, and contribute to that of others.” 

And with regard to royal plates, the follow- 
ing remarks and suggestions seem well worthy 
of attention. 

“ King’s plates were given for this patriotic 
purpose [i. e. improving the breed of horses] ; 
and doubtless at the time when a hundred gui- 
neas was worth the best horse’s starting for, it 
had a very good effect; but our other stakes 
have now become so heavy that a queen’s plate 
is considered a very mediocre affair. To win 
a king’s plate formerly stamped a horse’s cha- 
racter at once; now, only two years since, the 
same horse won seven queen’s plates in the 
same season—a good horse certainly, but still 
no flyer. It is flattering to the turf to be pa- 
tronised by royalty, and queen’s plates add to 
the respectability of a meeting ; but as to the 





original intention of these gifts, that is now 
totally set aside. I think, between England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, the queen gives about 
fifty plates to be run for; that is, five thousand 
pounds. For many of these we see every year 
several ‘walks over;’ and where this is not 
the case, the field generally comprises four or 
five horses at most, often two or three; so, 
from the smallness of the amount (in these 
days), it has become comparatively five thou- 
sand thrown away. It would be too great a 
tax on royal liberality to increase the value of 
this host of plates so as to make each worth 
running for; but if perhaps five royal plates 
of a thousand pounds each were given in lieu 
of these, the original intention would be more 
brought to bear than it is at present. When 
it took a week to get a race-horse a hundred 
miles, and that also stopped his work for so 
long a period, it was quite necessary to have 
royal plates distributed thus widely over the 
country, otherwise the horse in training at As- 
cot could not without great inconvenience be 
got to Doncaster to run for a royal plate there; 
but now the railroads have remedied that in- 
convenience, there would be sure to be good 
fields for plates worth a thousand, or even five 
hundred each. The towns from which they 
might be taken would lose little by it; for 
where we see a ‘ walk over,’ or a field of three 
horses, it plainly shews that at the present mo- 
ment queen’s plates create but little attraction.” 

The exposures of the rogueries in horse. 
dealing are ample and significant; and we 
daresay the more likely to be useful to buyers 
of every class; but we can only refer to them, 
The writer’s opinions are rather in favour of 
boxing matches and the ring, though he will 
hardly succeed in his arguments so immediately 
after the late disgraceful and degrading exhi- 
bition for the championship; yet he speaks 
moderately and compunctiously of less savage 
practices : 

“The huntsman (he says), the jockey, the 
steeple-chase rider, the bull-baiter, and dog- 
fighter—even the gentleman, if he is merely 
a ‘bookless sauntering youth, proud of the 
scut that dignifies his cap’—will all deny 
that there is a particle of cruelty in any of 
their several occupations; while the man of 
sense will candidly admit the charge, but 
may very justifiably add, that if we do not 
let a selfish thirst for amusement benumb or 
obliterate our feelings of humanity, the great 
source of amusement arising from sporting, 
and also the great advantages a large por- 
tion of the community derive from it, over- 
balance the trifling cruelty we inflict in its 
pursuit; and this is the only true state of the 
case. No man can attempt to deny that to 
turn out a stag merely for the pleasure of hunt- 
ing him is gratifying ourselves at the expense 
of a harmless animal; it would be folly to deny 
it: still, I hunted seven seasons with stag- 
hounds, and must allow I never thought of any 
thing but keeping as near to the hounds as 
a sportsman ought to be. Foxes are vermin, 
some will say, therefore we ought to kill them: 
‘so where’s the cruelty ?’ This is all nonsense. 
If there is any cruelty in hunting, whether it be 
the fox or the hare, the thing is the same; and 
for this reason, a gun would be a quicker mode 
of ridding ourselves of the one and of possessing 
the other. It is always bad policy to pertina- 
ciously defend a bad cause, or to attempt to 
controvert that which in itself is incontro- 
vertible. Let us allow therefore, like honest 
fellows, that there is some cruelty even in fox- 
hunting, but that it is so born with those of the 
right sort, and is so fascinating in its pursuit, 
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that death would almost be preferable to re- 
signing it. Then fill a bumper to fox-hunting, 
and I will be as vociferous in the three times 
three, and again, again, again, as the loudest 
of you all. That fox or stag-hunting is the 
frequent cause of a great deal of cruelty and 
suffering to horses is quite clear; that is, when 
they get intocertain hands. I have some years 
since seen the Hon. Mr. P. with his horse 
spurred from shoulder to flank, and that be- 
cause, from want of common sense and judg- 
ment in the early part of the day, he had beaten 
a good horse before it was half over. If this is 
not cruelty, Ido not know what is. Depend 
upon it, the man who would be guilty of it to- 
wards his horse, would be equally the brute to 
his wife or child. God forbid he should ever 
have the one or the other! Let no man tell 
me that enthusiasm in the chase is an excuse 
for premeditated and wanton cruelty. I main- 
tain it to be wanton cruelty to butcher a good 
horse, when the only plea we can produce for so 
doing is a wish to see more of the end of the run, 
as if a man could never see another during his 
life. Ican assert from experience and observa- 
tion—and have had no small share of the former, 
or want of opportunity for the latter, in these 
matters—that I never knew one of these real 
butchering riders in the field who was not a 
brute in all his relative connexions in society. 
Let it not be supposed that I mean in any way 
to infer that riding straight to hounds neces- 
sarily involves cruelty to a hunter; quite the 
contrary. I am perfectly satisfied, and I am 
sure the best judges in these matters will agree 
with me, that the man who rides straightest to 
hounds, generally speaking, distresses his horse 
the least: he keeps near enough to watch the 
leading hound, or.couple or two of hounds, by 
which he is enabled often to avail himself of 
sound ground instead of heavy, and perhaps 
cuts off the whole angle of a fifty or sixty-acre 
field. If hounds throw up their noses for only 
half a minute, he can give his horse the full 
benefit of that half minute; and half a minute, 
aye ten seconds, is an age to a horse all but 
blown. When they hit it off, he is off with 
them; they don’t gain an inch on him: he has 
no ground to make up, for he is ready to take 
his place. Long may he keep it, both here and 
in his chase throug! life !"’ 

Mr. Hieover speaks with just indignation of 
the cruelty, which, a few weeks ago, led to the 
death ofa fine spirited pony on the road, whilst 
being urged beyond his strength and speed in 
a race against time; and adds the following 
anecdote : 

* Reverting to the boast of the pony having 
been driven without a whip, reminds me of an 
anecdote told of a noted coachman. He was 
for some reason or other taken off one coach to 
be put on another: ht was told by the late 
coachman of the latter, that no man could get 
the first team he would have to start with along, 
or, at all events, ‘ thrashing in a barn was light 
work to driving them.’ He made no reply, 
but contrived to get into the stable during the 
morning, and unobserved locked himself in with 
the aforesaid team: he then took a broomstick, 
and belaboured each and all of them, shouting 
at them at the same time, till they would have 
jumped through the wall if they could the mo- 
ment he spoke to them. This done, he walked 
quietly out. On the team being put to the coach, 
they from habit took the thing as covlly as 
ever; sundry jokes passed on the new coach- 
man ; offers of extra whips, a shoulder to each 


got on his box, and waited the signal. ‘ Right,’ 
cries the guard; then at one word from the 
well-remembered voice, to the perfect astonish- 
ment of every one, off each horse bolted like a 
snipe just flushed. The secret afterwards, came 
out. I do not mean to assert that this kind of 
thing was practised on the pony; but I do say, 
that a voice that had often been followed by a 
severe stroke of the whip would have been quite 
sufficient (as the event proved) for so high- 
spirited an animal. Let me remind my readers, 
there is also a way of punishing a horse by his 
mouth to get him along—a vile and uncoach- 
manlike practice, I allow, but sometimes re- 
sorted to. Ifasnatch at (or rather on) a horse’s 
mouth by means of the reins is always followed 
by a few strokes of the whip, the horse very 
soon learns that the one is as much a signal to 
go on as the other; and both being a punish- 
ment, he accelerates his speed in both cases to 
avoid it. Thus we see that driving without a 
whip is no proof that a horse is not forced to 
cruel and unnatural exertion if a good one, and 
bad ones are never selected for such perform- 
ances.” 

But as we need not enter upon the whole course 
pursued throughout this volume, we shall now 
recommend it briefly to the sporting world, 
dealers in horse-flesh, and those so fond of 
these concerns, that they would keep their 
stable as they lodge their wife, go in couples 
with her ;* and finish with a merry ¢ail, The 
author between Calais and Dunkirk had his gig 
smashed by a French carrier, and applied to 
the laws in vain for redress; for he informs us, 
“in lieu of damages, I got this piece of advice 
from the bench, ‘ J faut qu’il ’apprenne donc.’ 
I thought this hint was quite superfluous, my 
first lesson having completely enlightened me 
on the subject. My next appearance before 
the most worthy shewed how little I had 
profited by his advice, or I should not have 
troubled him again; but I did, and my present 
case was this: Riding one evening after dark 
along the same delectable road, on a favourite 
English horse, down he dropped as if he had 
been shot, sending me over his ears en avant 
courrier. This mishap had arisen from my (Eng- 
lishman-like) taking the side of the pavé in 
preference to the middle of the route. A drain 
had been left open of about two feet deep, into 
which my horse had gone. He was up in a 
moment; I remounted, and what I said about 
French high roads was bad enough then; but 
when I examined my horse’s knees by the first 
light Tcame to, and found two concavities made 
in them something the size of a teacup, I fear 
what I said was ten times worse. I really now 
thought, that from this trap having been left 
open, and holding myself a loser of about thirty 
pounds each knee, some redress would be af- 
forded me. I found, however, that redress, 
something like promotion or reward for ser- 
vices, was likely to be some time in coming, 
for I was first told I had no business riding 
where I did; and secondly, from whom was the 
redress tocome? Before this could be got at, 
it was necessary to find who made the drain, 
and it behoved me to find that out. ‘ Did Mon- 
sieur know who it was?’ Of course Monsieur 
did not. I saw my chance was out; but to ren- 
der assurance doubly sure, out came again the 
infernal ‘ [1 faut qu’il l’apprenne donc.’ The 
prayers of the wicked are sometimes heard: I 
prayed for a chance to return all favours to 
Monsieur le , and it came. I learned that 
his lady had taken a mania for riding en Ama- 











wheel, and the late coachman pr ted his 
successor with a stout ash-wattle by way of an 
apprentice. Coachee took it all in good part, 





* See the Winter's Tale, act ii. plurified. (A capital 
new word for changing the quotation singular into 
plural.)—Zd. L. G, 





zon, and that her lord and master would give 
any price for a perfectly broke English horse 
accustomed to carry a lady. Just before I left 
England a very beautiful horse that had been 
carrying a friend of my wife’s had unfortunately 
gone badly broken-winded, so much so as to be 
useless. I started my groom off for this said 
horse, and he brought him back in blooming 
condition, and looking worth as much as any 
lady’s horse could be, and only six years old. 
I got the daughter of a friend of mine, a girl 
nine years of age, to ride him about the town, 
taking care he should be seen by the lady and 
her good Jord. The beauty and docility of the 
horse in carrying a mere child could not be 
resisted ; so a note arrived filled with apologies 
for asking if 1 would sell ‘le beau cheval,’ in 
which case I was begged to name a price, and 
to pass my word that he was as docile as he ap- 
peared. Monsieur would only ask leave for a 
friend to look at him in the stable, who would 
bring the ‘argent comptant.’ I replied by 
saying I would sell the horse, that on my ho- 
nour he was § doux comme un agneau,’ a hun- 
dred and fifty Napoleons his price, and that 
Monsieur’s friend was quite welcome to see him, 
assuring Monsieur ‘de ma parfaite considéra- 
tion,’ &c. &c. Yes, thinks I to myself, you are 
welcome to ma parfaite considération, but I sus- 
pect you will not get much consideration for 
your hundred and fifty. I have the ‘II faut 
qu’il l’apprenne’ fresh in my memory—‘ chacun 
ason tour!’ I have not spent so much money 
about horses without being able to make a 
broken-winded one fit to be examined by your 
friend. The ‘ami’ came; the ‘valet d’écurie’ 
came; the saddle and bridle (such a saddle, a 
kind of ‘demi-pique’ resuscitated), the bridle 
half red velvet and silver buckles, came—no 
matter; the money came. Out of kindness to 
the horse, I desired the French groom not to 
give him any cold water that day. Those ini- 
tiated in such matters will know why; the 
groom did not. ‘Il faut qu’il l’apprenne,’ 
thinks I. The groom mounted, rode off ‘en 
dragon,’ stiff as a poker, Monsieur !’ami walk- 
ing by his side, and, as I saw, Frenchman-like, 
stopping ten times in the street to shew le beau 
cheval to some friend. ‘ Tout a l'heure, touta 
Vheure,’ thought I. The next evening ‘]’ami’ 
waited on me, begging I would go with him to 
look at the horse. ‘ Volontiers, Monsieur ;’ 
and away we went. I found him of course 
blowing away like a blacksmith’s bellows. What 
was the de mattere? vas de horse indisposé? 
‘Eh, non; Monsieur says il est poussif; voila 
tout.’ ‘ Poussif, poussif!’ cried Monsieur le 
. *Sacré ——! do I hear you right? you 
say de hors is what you call broke in de vind, 
—doIhear dat?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ you do ;’ and 
thinks I to myself, Madame will hear it too oc- 
casionally if she rides him. Monsieur assured 
me he had no idea of the horse being so when 
he bought it. I freely expressed my conviction 
that this was correct. Vat was he to do? ‘Ce 
n’est pas mon affaire cela,’ said I. Doubtless 
my reader has seen two Frenchmen in a pas- 
sion; but to see two most passionate ones in a 
regular white-heat rage is really a treat. Now, 
says I, for the coup de thédtre. I reminded 
Monsieur of the broken-gig and broken-knee 
decisions; he recognised me in a moment. 
* Now, Monsieur,’ says I, ‘ what have you got to 
say? You wanted ‘un beau cheval,’—you have 
him; you wanted a docile one,—you have that 
also; I said nothing about his being sound : 
you have no fault to find with me.’ ‘ Mais, mille 
tonnéres! I no vant de hors broke in de vind, 
dat go puff puff all de day long.’ ‘C’est possi- 
ble,’ says I; ‘ mais cela m’est parfaitement in- 
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différent. You trusted to your friend’s judg- 
ment.’ ‘ Bote my friend have no jugement for 
de horse.’ ‘II faut, Monsieur,’ said I, making 
my bow, ‘qu’il l’apprenne donc.’ ” 





CENTO. 

The Spirit of the Vatican, illustrated by Histo- 
rical and Dramatic Sketches, during the Reign 
of Henry Il. §c. By Joseph Turnley. 8vo, 
pp- 246. London, H. Cunningham. 

Wirs the full determination which makes a 
man, nolens volens, a poet, Mr. Turnley has 
herein dedicated his talent also to the prose 
exposition of his subject and enforcement of 
his argument. In employing the Latin nolens 
volens, we hope we shall not be understood to 
imply that natural and genuine poetry is want- 
ing; but simply that, in sooth, such composi- 
tions as the author is resolute to produce are 
not the esteemed or profitable in our day. 

The object of this volume (being one of a 
projected series) is to uphold the Reformation, 
and, from the contest between Becket and the 
king, to demonstrate the ever usurping policy 
of the Romish religion. ° 

Our readers are aware that polemics are not 
our favourite studies, or, in short, that we cor- 
dially detest them. We need not therefore 
apologise for entering very briefly into the 
contents of this volume, and meddling not at 
all with its doctrinal reasonings. Of the au- 
thor’s qualities the annexed extracts will afford 
an idea, and we make them in fairness from 
his prose and verse. 

“ The Toulouse war happened in the reign 
of Henry II., and attracted adventurers from 
all orders of society, and many priests of vari- 
ous nations. Indeed, in this age, all things 
were devoted to war, and bore its impress. It 
was then, as now, an occupation which raises 
a standard before the eyes of men, which chal- 
lenges many of the noblest parts of their na- 
ture, tendering gauds and honours in exchange 
for blood, and shewing pyramids for their manes 
to rest under. It takes man away from the 
lingering sorrows of domestic life, and makes 
an independent way to death’s domains. We 
may loathe when we look upon the ravages 
war has made; yet we must admit that it has 
scenes in which the leading parts of the soul 
must be brought into vigorons action; and all 
that is solid and brilliant in the spirit is elicited 
and concentrated in one focus of bold and daunt- 
less resolution. Such an organisation then 
takes place, that soul and body seem electrified 
into one excited and impassioned power. This 
was an age of chivalry; and all orders of so- 
ciety, including even the priesthood, seemed 
ever ready to follow the clarion trumpet of war. 
It was a disposition gratifying to the monarch, 
and aggrandising to the people. Perhaps one 
of the most remarkable facts during this dis- 
tinguished reign was, the subjugation of Ire- 
land to the papal power, which involved the 
assertion of the papal right to bestow kingdoms 
and empires, and is the origin of the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland. The Irish 
church had been united in fellowship with the 
Romish church by the exertions of St. Mal- 
achi; but the claims of the prelates to exclu- 
sive privileges were long resisted by the native 
Irish princes and the inferior clergy, who were 
strongly attached to their ancient institutions.” 

In the drama the characters, of whom Walter 
Mapes is one, are drawn with force and discri- 
mination; and the following is a taste of the 
poetry : 

“ King Henry. My summer now, dear Leicester, is 

far spent. 

*Tis neither burnished lance, nor love, nor lust, 





Can wake it from the dead. Onee—once, indeed, 

And only onee—I loved. Ah! who can tell, 

When first the new-born infant opes its eye, 

And drinks the light of heaven, what mystic thrill 

Of joy extatic then from nerve to nerve, 

Through this of all the portals to the brain 

Most complicate, attends that rushing beam ! 

*Tis even thus with passion’s first wild throb 

In noble hearts: *tis indefinable ; 

And all we know is, that it gave a zest, 

An impetus unto the tide of life, 

That until then had sluggish been and dull. 

Oh, ’tis a gift from Heaven! and could it last, 

I could not wish for any higher heaven 

Than this bright trance of love. 
Leicester. 

You loved. 

K. H. But ah! soon came the fiends from hell, 
Bringing their tainted precious things from thence, 
And, in arrangement, with much artful guise, 

They offered honour, power, wealth, and fame, 
Together with the shadowy form of love! 

*T was then I did my ardent spirit sell ; 

And now am patchwork—an unreal thing, 
And life is weary, flat, and profitless. 

I charge the Vatican with this foul sin,— 

It pressed me to that marriage which I hate. 

Leic. Oh, let not sorrow thus o’erwhelm your soul! 
The ruby stream which flows from holy church 
Will purify all fallings off in kings ; 

And in thy treasury there is bright gold 
Which will absolve for every broken vow. 

K. H. Leicester, these things do oft disturb my soul. 
But [ would be alone. To-morrow’s noon 
Shall summon thee again ; till then, farewell. 

[Exit Leicester. 

K. H. (walking in the wood). Yes, my dear Rosa- 

mond, I know the hour 

Fixed by thy love. And in this wilderness, 
This weary, barren desert of my life, 
That hour smiles forth a glad oasis bright 
To cheer my soul, and give it impulse fresh 
To wander on unto my journey’s end. 
Oh, [ can ne’er forget what thou hast done 
And sacrificed for me. The new-fledged swan 
Has not a plume in either wing so white, 
One-half so purely white, as was thy soul, 
Thy virgin soul, when first thy trembling eyes 
Encountered mine with, timid furtive glance. 
Oh! hadst thou been less chaste, less innocent, 
Thou wouldst not, in the world’s misjudging eye, 
Now guilty seem, immodest, and unchaste, 
Ye matrons dignified—so active seen 
To play the coy, the amiable, to catch 
Some rich inheritor in Hymen’s noose— 
Sneer not, that Rosamond the Fair, my love, 
Has ne’er profaned, with false and faltering lips, 
The altar of her God with impious vows 
Of love and constancy, what time her heart 
Did to another secret homage pay. 
To thee, dear Rosamond, I'll bend my steps: 
Yes! thy caresses ardent, fond, sincere, 
Shall banish every wrinkle from my brow, 
And light it up with cheerfulness and love. 

* * * 


Once, my good lord, 


Scene II.—An Apartment! in the Labyrinth. 
Rosamonp. ABa reading. 

Rosamond. Dear Aba, read no more, This history 
O’ercomes me, and awakes such painful throes, 
That at my very shadow I do start. 

Aba. Yes, lady dear ; the once-loved past is quick, 
And its impressions ineffaceable 
Do sometimes start before the astonished mind, 
After long years of slumbering. 

Rosamond. Oh yes! 

I know that many a thought long buried lies, 

And e’en forgotten, in the mind, until 

Some kindred thought strikes on its tomb, to which 
It wakes and quick responds ;—as my sweet harp, 
Untouched by hand, vibrates, when i do sing, 

To some concordant note most faithfully. 

But oh, the echoes from the past do all 

Breathe melancholy through the pensive soul— 

A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain! 

Aba, Yes; but that drop is of so potent taste, 
The mind is left in doubt which quality 
Is prevalent. But sometimes wringing pangs 
Are requisite to search and purify 
Young hearts. I’ll bow before that sacred form, 
That holy Mother mild may grant us peace ; 

Tis her fond will that we be sad awhile. 

Rosamond. Aba, thy words are true. My Aba dear, 
I know this earthen vessel must be searched 
By woes, which her great hand alone can heal.” 


The Modern Poetical Speaker. By Mrs. Palliser. 
12mo, pp. 495. Longmans. 

Mrs. Pauuisen, believing that there is a great 

want of a selection of modern poetry for the 

purposes of education, has compiled this vo- 

lume from authors of the present century, and 





subdivided the whole under heads, to keep toge- 
ther (for instance) extracts or poems on natu- 
ral history, on the sea, on history, on slavery, 
on the poor, on death, and so forth. She has 
sought her flowers from every quarter of a 
published description; and been careful that 
no weeds should mingle with the bouquet. It 
is therefore very fit for the youthful sense. 


Luther for the People. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Nottingham, Dearden. 

A cHEApP edition of Mr. Montgomery’s poem of 

Luther, in double columns. 


Maunder’s School-Edition of the Omnipresence of 
the Deity. By the Rev. R. Montgomery. Pp. 
126. Longmans. 

TuoucH Mr. Robert Montgomery’s later pro- 

ductions did not fulfil the promise of his more 

youthful poems, and his writings were exposed 
to more severity of criticism and ridicule than 
justice seemed to demand, his earlier works 
of a religious character have (with all their 
blemishes) retained a strong hold upon the 
public mind, and justified the encouraging 
praise bestowed upon them by the Literary 

Gazette. In the present copy (the third school- 

edition) of the best of them, Mr. Maunder has 

displayed the skill of a sensible and experienced 
editor; and, by dividing the subjects into ap- 
propriate heads or lessons, given almost a new 

semblance to the old materials, and made a 

useful and impressive edueational volume. 


Stella: a Poem of the Day. In Three Cantos. 
&c. &c. Pp. 231. Longmans. 
AppIsoNn says, that public curiosity is so much 
excited to know some of the authors of books, 
that portraits of them or descriptions of their 
persons are always looked at and read with 
avidity. Otherwise it is like getting into a 
stage-coach (when such things were) or a 
steam-carriage (now) after nightfall, and tra- 
velling till the break of morning with people in 
the dark, unknowing who they are or what they 
resemble. Our fair author appears to have 
fully felt and ‘appreciated the justice of this 
Spectatorial remark; for though she neither 
favours us with description nor portrait, she 
does indulge us with a preface. Hence we 
learn that she grew and flourished to the sweet 
age of eighteen, and up to that period gave 
vent to her virgin fancies by composing nearly 
the whole of the poetry contained in this pub- 
lication. Since then she has enjoyed the bliss- 
ful state of matrimony for about six years,* and 
added the experience of wife and mamma to 
her preceding imaginative powers; and so has 
been enabled to correct, amend, and improve 
her verses before they were presented to the 
world. She speaks of her girlhood, &c., in a 
simply touching manner:—‘ Six years have 
scarcely yet elapsed siace then, during five oi 
which the writer’s time has been wholly occu- 
pied with the various cares which, generally 
speaking, belong to a wife and a mother. Nor 
would the following pages have ever been pub- 
lished, had not the request of friends, during 
a few weeks of prescribed quiet, induced her 
to draw forth from their hiding-place the scrib- 

blings of her child and girlhood.” 

Under such auspicious circumstances, we 
certainly looked for a higher effort than is 
here achieved. Lo a group :— 

** *Mid the boy’s curls his fingers fondly play; 
And round his friend's one girl, with scarcely less 
Of love, his arm he winds; and tells, smiling, 

Of what has happened, and his new styling. 





* We have never known any young poetess. fulfil 
her p®mise after she turned to having babies; and 
on looking through the biographical dictionary to 
refresh our memories, Suckling (Sir John) seems to 
be the only recorded instance,—Zd, Z, G. 
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That young boy glanced more proudly as his sire 
Spoke of his poverty; champing the bit, 
Like a young horse—the rider doth desire 
To render to the bridle every whit 
Obedient; a little lord still higher 
Thrown back his head; ‘Did she not think that it,’ 
Ile asked his playmate young, ‘ would nice to be 
Him in some future day an earl to see?” 
Our authoress is a strenuous upholder of 
women and their rights: : 
“A fine thing, persons deem, is woman’s pride, 
Womanly feeling is a m-.n's by-word, 
Such, I suppose, as Miltor. has described 
In Eve’s first view of hi:a she Anew her lord; 
Tis pretty true, that cannot be denied, 
And with much graceful ness the scene is stored, 
Still the old tale with which the world begun, 
That woman’s heart must not unwooedb e won. 


So Milton makes it out, at least, and he 

Is in such matters unto almost all 
A modern Lycurgus; alas! for me, 

I never could wear easily the thrall 
Of man’s opinions; sent to Coventry 

Was I long since, for thinking it no fall, 
No sinking of the nicest woman’s feelings, 
To spurn deceit, and scout all double dealings. 
The fact is this: man’s heart cannot conceive 
What girl’s love is.” 

We think this very likely to be true, and 
also a good deal of the following: 


** A woman’s first love!—did ever woman read 
A bard’s description, and feel satisfied? 
Describe a mother’s anguish when, of need, 
Her first-born dies; tell of some balm applied 
To heal her wounded spirit; or, indeed, 
Tell how a widow may have wept and sighed. 
Open to pity those—but ne'er doth eye 
A woman’s first love when ’tis blighted, spy. 
Or even when ‘tis prosperous, we guess 
Allin the dark as to its depth, breadth, height; 
Nor know we aught of its forgivingness, 
Or the excuses which it fondly might 
Make for its idol:—a lion’s gentleness 

Resembles most a woman’s! e’en when blight 
Hath marked her for its preys still I have seen 
Her hand bless him who hath the blighter been.” 

We have ventured, in our masculine ignor- 
ance, to guess that a good deal of this may 
be true; but it is exactly that portion which 
we cannot comprehend, which nobody can un- 


derstand, and which, the dear poetess herself|to the voice of tradition amid the wild rocks, 
the sequestered valleys, and the stately man- | 


declares, Eye hath not heard nor Ear hath not 


’Twas not of pleasure—no ; 
Nor could I call it woe. 
*Twas like the beauty of the lightning’s flash, 
That causes fear—the grandeur of the thunder’s 
crash— 
But rain is near. 
A poisoned arrow cased in gold, 
Which not the less takes fatal hold 
Because the fluid’s hid—the point is sharpened still— 
The bow is bent—it doth the archer’s will— 
The heart is rent— 
And there it will corrode, 
Till it congeal that bosom's blood.” 


Why the writer should have been persuaded 
to publish we cannot tell: she ought to have 
known better; for she says, sensibly enough, 
though in bad enough rhyme: 


“Nay, tempt not my breast with a prospect of fame; 
*Tis a shadow, a meteor, a fine-sounding name; 

Its joys, like all others, but live for a time; 

Besides, home is the place for a woman to shine. 

Yes, home is her sphere. Does she dazzle elsewhere, 
Her light is but borrowed, her brilliance false glare ; 

She becomes to all archers a mark and a sign— 

Tis at home, at home only, a woman should shine. 


Does she snatch at the laurel, she’ll find that its fruit 
tesembles what takes on Asphalie’s shore rool, [2] 

All ashes to taste, though appearing so fine— 

Home, home is the place where a woman should shine. 

i 7 * x 

Then tempt not my breast with a prospect of fame— 

Its crown could but rest on a brow flushed by shame ; 

This only endeavour to cherish be mine, 

To strive in my home—as a woman to shine.” 





Warleigh, or The Fatal Oak: a Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. Collective Series. Vol. 6th. 
London, Longmans. 

TurovuGuout the whole range of modern his- 

tory, there cannot be a more interesting time 

for the admirers of heroic daring and romantic 
incident than that of the civil wars. Mr. 

Disraeli truly remarks in his pleasant Com- 

mentaries, that “their local traditions are scat- 

tered over the land; and that we may listen 
to the narrative of many an achievement of 
chivalric loyalty whilst on the very spots of 
their occurrence.’ Mrs. Bray has so listened 





The local customs and superstitions are cu- 

rious ; and, like those of the Highlands, tell well 

in a story. There are likewise many animated 

scenes and dramatic dialogues in Warleigh. 

Nor must we pass unnoticed the heroine, Ger- 

trude Copplestone; a character originally con- 

ceived and forcibly drawn. Yet much as we 

admire her, we confess that nothing strikes us 

more throughout the whole work than the love: 
of Dame Gee for her idiot-boy. Nothing can 

be more happily or naturally painted ; it softens, 

too, the stern and repulsive disposition of 
the woman who is thus alive to one tender 
affection common to humanity, and imparts at 
once truth and reality to the picture. The 
adventure at the fairy well, where, according 
to an ancient practice and superstition, the 
lovely Agnes applies to Dame Gee, the sybil of 
the spring, to consult its mystic waters respect- 
ing the welfare of one absent and beloved, is a 
very striking incident; so likewise, though of 
a very different kind, is the deathbed of the 
conscience-stricken Gabriel—repkete with awe 
and terror. We could point out many other 
effective scenes ; nor must we forget to notice 
the comic characters, which are highly amus- 
ing, and yet are never so introduced as to 
jar on the more serious portions. On the 
whole, Warleigh is a very charming work, and 
deserves all the reputation it has acquired both 
at home and abroad. In the west of Eingland, 
like Fitz of Fitz-ford, it was received with uni- 
versal delight; and has, in common with Mrs. 
Bray’s other local novels, contributed to spread 
far and wide the deep interest which her writ- 
ings have awakened for the traditions both of 
Cornwall and Devon. 





The Zoology of the English Poets, corrected by the 
Writings of Modern Naturalists. By Ti. H. 
Newell, B.D., &c. 12mo, pp. 160. London, 
Longmans. 

None of the synonymes of Nice express the 








seen. The invisible and impossible image of | sions of other days, in her favourite county of 
a blighted first love may, perhaps, be like an! Devon, nor has she listened in vain. Warleigh 
orange-tree full of pseudo bridal and marriage |is a story of the times of King Charles [., 


blossoms struck with lightning: that our ima- 
gination can conceive; but when we are asked 
the questions about the mensuration of the pro- 


by “ bald antiquity,” in a village near Ply- 


sperous passion, we give it up. We never were| mouth. The spirit of the age, and the agitated 
good at accounts; and it is long since we left | state of the west, at that period (though only 
the school where arithmetic, logarithms, and | incidentally introduced, for the novel itself is 
land-measuring were taught; and therefore the | of the domestic class) are sketched with great 


depth, breadth, and height of a young lady’s 


first concern in the amative line involve a pro- | account than many a professed history. 


blem it is not ours to solve. And so, being 


altogether perplexed with Stel/a, we must aban- | and high-spirited young man, the orphan heir 
don her to solitude and her own, to us, inex- | of a noble house, who has been committed to 
plicable communings, whilst we merely add a| the guardianship of his godfather, Sir John 


few extracts from the more intelligible minor 


or occasional pieces. 


4 Girl’s Musings. 

Yes, lam changed! When openings are dried up, 

The sap continues in; when currents cease, 

‘The heart expands itself, and sup by sup 

The store of thought and sorrow doth increase ; 

Had either vent, they would their burden ease, 

And ebb, to flow again. The grief that wreaks 

Its depth in words, need not despair of peace ; 

But that heard by no ear, which no —— speaks, 
Waris, glows, takes fire, then the s:ooped I 

breaks, 
* * * * 

“ And we have met once more—I almost thought 


We should not meet again, the last few weeks were 


fraught 
With so much pain; 
One day was like a score, 
And in a week a year seemed o’er. 


. 
I caught the glance of that dark eye, and yet the while 


Pride kept my features calm; but, oh, that smile 
Sent through my frame a qualm— 


turn from a foreign land to the shores of 


dystone reef, the grave of so many vessels be- 
fore the erection of a light-house. We notice 
this opening merely because the whole scene 
is so powerfully drawn, that few authors would 
have ventured to begin with such a chapter. 


hearteshell | Let, greatly as the expectation of the reader is 


raised by it, the interest is not allowed to 
flag; and, more especially in the scene of 
the judicial trial in Lidford Castle, becomes 
even intense towards the close. The cha- 
racters are various, and depicted with a bold 
hand; the descriptive sketches of Devonshire, 
such as those of Mount Edgcumbe, Dartmoor, 
&c., we can attest from our own know- 
ledge, are no less faithful than picturesque. 














Devon, where he is shipwrecked off the Ed-| 


quality of this publication half so well as the 
word Nice itself in its common acceptation. 
It is a nice book; a pretty interchange of 
poetry and natural history, the one ever pleas- 


| ing, the other ever instructive. 
connected with the belief attached to a venera- | i 
ble oak-tree, still in existence, though marked | perhaps a little too much. The Zoology of the 


The definite articles in the title-page are 


English Poets corrected by modern Natural- 


ists would furnish many volumes like this ; 


and if carried on merely to illustrate the sub- 
jects (as here exemplified in the chapter on the 
Swallow, p. 102 to 107 inclusive), and not to 


fidelity, and give a more vivid and impartial | expose errors, ten times as many more might 
| be added. We remember the project ofa literary 
The tale traces the fortunes of an amiable | friend of ours to produce two goodly octavos 


in this very exposition, and to be dedicated to 


| Shakspeare alone. 


But it is no matter; for wherever you slice 


Coplestone, the proprietor of the old mansion | into the loaf, you are sure to cut out something 
of Warleigh. It opens with this youth’s re- | 


palatable and nutritive. Mr. Newell has 
taken nine insects, thirteen birds, seven rep- 
tiles, and eight mammals, and shewn what poets 
have sung of them, and what naturalists have 
ascertained—the former intent on enriching 
their lessons by comparisons, the latter of de- 
fining facts for immutable lessons. The whim- 
sical language of a child, which lately amused 
us, seems so applicable to the philosophy of 
both, that we cite it for the benefit of domestic 
repetition and family fun— 

“WELL, DID I NEVER SEE SOMETHING LIKE THAT!” 
is the exclamation, to establish a genus for the 
naturalist, and a figure of speech for the bard— 
“Well, did I never see... ..!!—Oh, very like 
a whale !” 

But to our insectivorous pursuits ; the ant, 
of course, is among the prominent. 
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‘Solomon’s lesson* has been generally ad- 
duced as a strong confirmation of the ancient 
opinion: it can, however, relate only to the 
species of a warm climate, the habits of which 
are probably different from those of a cold one. 
So that his words, as commonly interpreted, 
may be perfectly correct and consistent with 
nature, and yet be not at all applicable to the 
species which are indigenous in Europe.” 

The teaching author of a production like this 
ought to have no “may be;’ in the present 
instance it is a mere nil. Then come we to the 
bee: “ Mr. Rogers, in his elegant poem, sup- 
poses the bee to be conducted to the hive by 
retracing the scents of the various flowers which 
it had visited. 

‘Hark! the bee winds her small but sullen horn, 

Blithe to salute the sunny smile of mgrn ; 

O’er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 

And many a stream allures her to its source, 

*Tis morn, ’tis night; that eye, so finely wrought, 

Beyond the reach of sense, the soar of thought, 

Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind, 

Its orb so full, its vision so confin’d! 

Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell? 

Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell? 

With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 

Of varied scents, that charm’d her as she flew? 

Hail, memory, hail! thy universal reign 

Guards the least link of being’s glorious chain.’ 

Pleasures of Memory, Pt. 1. 

‘This idea, however, is more poetical than 
accurate, bees flying straight to their hives from 
great distances. The poet might have em- 
ployed with as much effect the real fact of bees 
distinguishing their own hive out of numbers 
near them when conducted to the spot by in- 
stinct. This recognition of home seems clearly 
the result of memory. A more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the natural history of this in- 
sect, which modern discoveries have so much 
enlarged, would supply the poet with many 
interesting facts less trite and common than 


those usually adduced, and equally adapted to 


his purpose. The bee is, of all the social in- 
sects, the one whose instinct is most perfect, 
the only one whose habits are not carnivorous, 
and whose existence is one of the blessings of 
nature. The others are born for destruction; 
she,t on the contrary, appears to have been 
made to secure the fecundation of vegetables, 
by transporting from one to another the pollen 
of their flowers, which the winds alone could 
not as certainly have propagated. Our domes- 
tic bee can live in every climate; it can brave 
the wintry breath of Siberia, and the heats of 
the torrid zone.” 

The glowworm next attracts us. “The glow- 
worm has till lately been incorrectly described, 
and some of the most pleasing facts in its eco- 
nomy unobserved or unknown. Shakspeare, 
in his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (act iii. 
sc. 1), has fallen into an error which his own 
observation might have easily corrected. 

‘ The honey-bags steal from the humble bees ; 

And for night tapers erop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glowworm’s eyes.’ 

He might have observed that the light pro- 
ceeds from the tail and not from the head of 
the insect. The passage is faulty also in an- 
other point, not so obvious, nar indeed known 
in his time; for late experiments have shewn 
that the substance affording the light, and here 
poetically employed in lighting fairies’ tapers, 
istincapable of inflammation if applied to the 
flame of a candle or red-hot iron.” 





Yea, but it might nevertheless light “ fairies’ 
* “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her! 
ways, and be wise: which, having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, provideth her meat in summer, and} 
gathereth her food in the harvest.”—Proverbs vi. 6, 
7,8. ‘The ants are a people not strong, yet they pre- 
pare their meat in summer.’—Ch, xxx. 24.” 
+ Not she.—Ed. L. G, 





tapers” for all that the Philosophical Transac- 
tions might allege against it. Heads or tails 
we care not for the toss, nor will we stand up 
for either; but we will maintain that glow- 
worm’s eyes are as capable of inflaming the 
tapers alluded to as any lucifers that ever were 
sold at a penny the box.—The bittern succeeds 
in our references. 

“The cry which the bird emits in the morn- 
ings and evening of February and March was 
formerly supposed to be produced by the bird 
inserting its bill into a reed, and then blowing 
through it. 

‘Then to the water’s brink she laid her head, 

And as a bittern bumps within a reed, 

To thee, O lake! she said, I teli—’ 

Dryven. Wife of Bath, 1.195. 

Chaucer, in his corresponding line, seems to 
follow another explanation which has been 
given, that the bittern thrusts its bill into mud 
or water, and, after retaining the air awhile, 
suddenly expels it. 

‘ And as a bittore humbleth in the mire.’ 
Thomson has adopted this explanation : 

* As yet the trembling year is unconfined, 

And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 

Deform the day delightless; so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill engulfed, 

To shake the sounding marsh.’ Spring, 1. 18. 
The sound is now more rationally believed to 
be the call of love, uttered in that season by the 
male, in order to invite the female to him.” 

Here we do not perceive a contradiction. 
To Thomson in his birthplace and youthful 
home the cry of the bittern was familiar 
enough: ‘near to his native Ednam they were 
nightly serenaders during several of the spring- 
months, and the singular booming sound they 
uttered in the stillness of rural midnight was 
heard at an incredible distance. They were 
seen so rarely as to be declared “ never ;’’ and 
‘the bull of the bog,” for such was their name 
in rustic and boyish (and perhaps poetical ?) 
ignorance, was almost a fabulous creature,—a 
vox et preterea nihil. 

The next bird mentioned is the bullfinch, 
and, like all the rest, Mr. Newell’s comments 
on it are very agreeable: 

“Thomson has (he observes) classed the 
bullfinch among the melodious songsters of 
spring, and has given it the epithet of ‘ mel- 
low,’ which, in its natural state, it does not 
merit. 

‘The blackbird whistles from the thorny bush, 

The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove.’ 
Barrington, in his table of the comparative ex- 
cellence of English singing birds, has not men- 
tioned the bullfinch, because its wild note, 
without instruction, is most jarring and dis- 
agreeable. Yarrell, too, makes the same re- 
mark, that the notes of the bullfinch, as heard 
in a wild state, particularly the louder ones, 
have no remarkable quality of tone to recom- 
mend them; its call-note is, however, soft and 
plaintive: it is principally for its power of imi- 
tation that this bird is prized.” 

Of the oft-described cuckoo we shall take 
only a short note: 

“It has been said that the cuckoo casts a 
saliva on plants which is fatal to them, by the 
larve which it engenders; and that these again 
prove fatal to the bird by stinging it under the 
wing. The fact is, that this pretended saliva 
of the cuckoo is nothing but the frothy exuda- 
tion of a species of cigala.” 

The fieldfare offers a fair field for shewing 
how the author generally treats his subjects ; 
and we quote it entirely in proof of his merits. 

“Sir Walter Scott seems to have been unac- 


quainted with the natural history of this bird ;|and well-known name. 


| 


| 


Britain in the summer, nor breed there, nor 
make its nest upon the ground. 
‘Beneath the broad and ample bone, 
That buckled heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 
The fieldfare framed her lowly nest.’ 
Lady of the Lake, p. 103, 


“The fieldfare is a well-known migratory 
thrush, that comes to us from the north, and is 
one of the latest, if not the last, species that 
makes its annual and regular winter visit to 
Great Britain and the north of Ireland. It sel- 
dom appears much before the beginning of No- 
vember, depending on the temperature of the 
season, and frequently later than that ; arriving 
here in large flocks in search of food, and, if 
the weather continue open and mild, spread- 
ing themselves over pasture-lands, to look for 
worms, slugs, the larve of insects, and other 
soft-bodied animals of that sort: but on the 
occurrence of snow or frost, they betake them- 
selves to the hedges, and feed greedily on haws 
and various other berries. Mr. C. Hewitson, 
in a recent visit to Norway, made the following 
interesting observations on the nesting habits 
of the fieldfare: After a long ramble through 
some very thick woods, our attention was at- 
tracted by the harsh cries of several birds, 
which we at first supposed must be shrikes, 
but which afterwards proved to be fieldfares, 
anxiously watching over their newly-established 
dwellings. We were soon delighted by the 
discovery of several of their nests, and even 
surprised to find them (so contrary to the ha- 
bits of other species of turdus with which we 
are acquainted) breeding in society. Their 
nests were at various heights from the ground, 
from four feet to thirty or forty feet, or upwards, 
mixed with old ones of the preceding year: 
they were, for the most part, placed against 
the trunk of the spruce-fir; some were, how- 
ever, at a considerable distance from it, upon 
the upper surface, and toward the smaller end 
of the thicker branches; they resembled most 
nearly those of the ring-ouzel: the outside is 
composed of sticks and coarse grass and weeds, 
gathered wet, matted together with a small 
quantity of clay, and lined with a thick bed of 
fine dry grass: none of them yet contained 
jmore than three eggs, although we after- 
wards found that five was more’ commonly the 
number than four; and that even six was very 
frequent: they are very similar to those of the 
blackbird, and even more so to the ring-ouzel. 
The fieldfare is the most abundant bird in Nor- 
way, and is generally diffused over that part 
which we visited ; building, as already noticed, 
in society, two hundred nests or more being 
frequently seen within a very small space. Mr. 
Gisborne’s winter sketch of these birds is pleas- 
ing and correct : 

‘Lo! on yon branch, whose naked spray o’ertops 
The oak’s still clustering shade, the fieldfares sit 
Torpid and motionless, yet peering round, 
Suspicious of deceit. At our approach ; 
They mount, and, loudly chattering from on high, 
Bid the wild woods of human guile beware.’ 

Walks in a Forest: Winter, 3.” 

Mr. Newell states a good deal to prove that 
the “night-raven” is the strix stridula, the 
brown or screech-owl, the hulote of Buffon. It 
seems probable. We are glad to see an appeal, 
ad misericordiam, in favour of rooks (pp. 93 to 
101); we believe them to be far more benefi- 
cia] than injurious to the farmer. Mr. Newell 
notices that their usefulness ‘‘ was facetiously 
commented upon, in a pamphlet, by one James 
Monteath of Closeburn ;” surely the ‘‘one’’ is 
out of place in mentioning so ancient a family 
Lord Erskine, too, 





for it does not (as he described it) visit Great | wrote, and gave to private circulation, an inter- 
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esting pamphlet on this subject, with a copy 
of which he honoured us. 
But now we will conclude this gossiping 
review with two farther extracts. 
Slow-worm.—“ This reptile has commonly re- 
ceived the appellation of blind-worm ; its eyes, 
from their minuteness, not being easily discern- 
ible: it has also been supposed venomous,— 
an opinion still held by some. 
* Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm.’ Macbeth, act iv. se. 1. 
‘Whose self-same mettle 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeless venom’d worm.’ 
Timon of Athens, act iv. se. 3. 
The slow-worm, when seized, stiffens itself 
with such violence, that, according to Laurenti 
and other naturalists, it sometimes breaks in 
two; and this peculiarity, united to the great 
fragility of its tail, causes it, in many countries, 
as well as the ophisaurus ventralis, to receive 
the name of glass-serpent. It is an extremely 
mild and perfectly innoxious animal; and no 
more merits the reputation of being poisonous 
than of being blind, which the vulgar in some 
countries have persevered in calling it, in defi- 
ance of their senses. It not unfrequently be- 
comes the prey of hens, ducks, geese, swans, 
hedgehogs, adders, frogs, and large toads.” 
Mole.—* It appears that this animal was not 
known to the ancients, who have been wrong- 
fully accused of supposing that it was blind. 
The animal respecting which Aristotle has twice 
made this assertion was the mole of his na- 
tive country, the omdAat, or domdAag of ancient 
Greece—a little subterraneous animal totally 
deprived of sight, and which naturalists have 
become acquainted with but comparatively 
lately, and have designated it under the ap- 
pellation of the rat-mole. Hence has probably 
arisen the error of early naturalists and of the 
the poets, who derived their knowledge from 
them, that the European mole has no eyes. 
‘ Like a mole, busy and blind, 
Works all his folly up, and casts it outward 
To the world’s open air.’ 
Drypven. All for Love, act iv. se. 1. 
* Tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a fvot fall; we now are near his cell.’ 
SHAKSPEARE, Tempest, act iv. sc. 1. 
The eyes, though very small and a little con- 
cealed, are yet sufficiently apparent. The skin 
which surrounds them, as well as the hairs by 
which they are partly concealed, may be re- 
moved at the will of the animal, to permit it to 
perceive objects when it is above ground; 
while, at the same time, they preserve it from 
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The birth of Barnacles. 


being dazzled by any glaring light. This skin 
and these hairs, on the other hand, form a com- 
plete covering for the eyes, and prevent them 
from receiving any injury when the mole is at 
work in its subterraneous galleries. The eyes, 
which are not imbedded in their orbits like those 
of the majority of quadrupeds, are somewhat 
of the shape and bigness of a grain of mustard- 
seed, and appear like two black glittering 
points. The different parts of them, and the 
several humours also, are perfect, as has been 
proved by repeated dissections, so that the mole 
is not even dim-sighted, nor its vision imper- 
fect, as Pope represents it: 
‘What modes of sight betwixt the wide extreme ! 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam.’ 

The mole’s sense of hearing is remarkably fine, 
and justifies Shakspeare’s allusion. Its touch 
also is delicate, and sense of smelling most ex- 
quisite. Its nutriment consists of tender suc- 
culent roots, the bulbs of the colchicum, also 
worms and insects. The labours of the mole, 
at the commencement of a thaw are thus de- 
scribed by Hurdis: 


Very like a Whale! 





‘Scarce disappears the deluge, when the mole, 
Close prisoner long in subterraneous cell 
Frost-bound, again the miner plays, and heaves, 
With treble industry, the mellow mound 
Along the swarded vale. The shepherd’s eye 
With unforgiving enmity surveys 
The long concatenated sweep of hills, 

Whose soft and crumbling soil abridges more 
The scanty pittance of his hungry fold.’ 
Favourite Village, book iii. 
Cowper has made them the subject of an in- 
genious comparison : 

‘We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft, 
Rais’d by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 
Disfigures earth, and, plotting in the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 
That may record the mischiefs he has done.’ 
Task, book i.” 
After these quotations it is: unnecessary to 
add, that we consider this to be a delightful 
little work, and we trust only the beginning of 
a long similar line. 
_ We have given two of the antique embel- 
lishments from Gesner. 
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SMITH’S BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. 
{Second notice: conclusion.} 

Pass we into the bounds of the present cen- 
tury, and to the sad death of a man witnessed 
by Mr. Smith, who was commissioned by John 
(“the Book’) Duke of Roxburgh to take his 
portrait, and who, we presume, will_now be 
generally confessed to have fallen a sacrifice to 
popular clamour rather than to the rigid ad- 
ministration of justice; we mean the unhappy 
Governor Wall. Mr. S. writes (1802): 

“The late Duke of Roxburgh, whose won- 
derful library will ever be spoken of with the 
highest delight by bibliomaniacs, had an at- 
tachment to the portraits of malefactors as 
closely as Rowland Hill to his petted toad. I 
made many drawings of such characters for his 
grace during their trials or confinement; that 
which I made this year was of Governor Wall, 
whose trial produced much discussion. Having 
been deprived of admission at the Old Bailey 
on the day of his trial, I went to the duke, and 
he immediately wrote to a nobleman high in 
power, for an order to admit me to see the 
unfortunate criminal in the condemned cell, 
which application was firmly, and, in my humble 
opinion, very properly, refused. I walked home, 
where I found Isaac Solomon waiting to shew 
me some of his improved black-lead pencils. 
Isaac, upon hearing me relate to my family the 
disappointment I had experienced, assured me 
that he could procure me a sight of the go- 
vernor, if I would only accompany him in the 
evening to Hatton Garden, and smoke a pipe 
with Dr. Ford, the ordinary of Newgate, with 
whom he said he was particularly intimate. 
Away we trudged ; and upon entering the club- 
room of a public-house, we found the said doc- 
tor most pompously seated in a superb masonic 
chair under a stately crimson canopy placed 
between the windows. The room was clouded 
with smoke whiffed to the ceiling, which gave 
me a better idea of what I had heard of the 
Black-hole of Calcutta than any place I had 
seen. There were present at least a hundred 
associates of every denomination ; of this num- 
ber, my Jew, being a favoured man, was ad- 
mitted to a whispering audience with the 
doctor, which soon produced my introduction 
to him. ‘ Man’s life is all a mist, and in the 
dark our fortunes meet us.’ Standing beneath 
a masonic lustre, the doctor immediately recog- 


nised me as a friend of John Ireland, but more | 


particularly of his older crony Atkinson Bush ; 
he requested me to take a pipe, to me a most 
detestable preliminary. . He then whispered, 
‘ Meet me at the felons’ door at the break of 
day.’ There I punctually applied; but, not- 
withstanding the order of the doctor, I found 
it absolutely necessary, to protect myself from 
an increasing mob, to shew the turnkey half-a- 
crown, who soon closed his hand and let me 
in. I was then introduced to a most diabolicai- 
looking little wretch, denominated ‘ the yeoman 
of the halter,’ Jack Ketch’s head man. The 
doctor soon arrived in his canonicals, and with 
his head as stiffly erect as a sheriff’s coachman 
when he is going to court, with an enormous 
nosegay under his chin, gravely uttered, ‘ Come 
this way, Mr. Smith.’ As we crossed the press- 
yard a cock crew; and the solitary clanking of 
a restless chain was dreadfully horrible. The 
prisoners had not risen. Upon our entering a 
stone-cold room, a most sickly stench of green 
twigs, with which an old round-shouldered, 
goggle-eyed man was endeavouring to kindle 
a fire, annoyed me almost as much as the ca- 
naster fumigation of the doctor’s Hatton-Gar- 
den friends. The prisoner entered. He was 
Death’s counterfeit, tall, shrivelled, and pale ; 


and his soul shot so piercingly through the 
port-holes of his head that the first glance of 
him nearly petrified me. I said in my heart, 
putting my pencil in my pocket, God forbid 
that I should disturb thy last moments! His 
hands were clasped, and he was truly penitent. 
After the yeoman had requested him to stand 
up, ‘ he pinioned him,’ as the Newgate phrase 
is, and tied the cord with so little feeling, that 
the governor, who had not given the wretch the 
accustomed fee, observed, ‘ You have tied me 
very tight ;’ upon which Dr. Ford ordered him 
to slacken the cord, which he did, but not 
without muttering. ‘ Thank you, sir,’ said 
the governor to the doctor; ‘it is of little 
moment.’ He then observed to the attendant, 
who had brought in an immense iron shovel 
full of coals to throw on the fire, ‘ Ay, in one 
hour that will be a blazing fire ;’ then, turning 
to the doctor, qnestioned him, ‘ Do tell me, 
sit: I am informed I shall go down with great 
force; is it so?’ After the construction and 
action of the machine had been explained, the 
doctor questioned the governor as to what kind 
of men he had at Goree. ‘Sir,’ he answered, 
‘they sent me the very riff-raff’ The poor 
soul then joined the doctor in prayer; and 
never did I witness more contrition at any con- 
demned sermon than he then evinced. The 
sheriff arrived, attended by his officers, to re- 
ceive the prisoner from the keeper. A new 
bat was then partly flattened on his head, for, 
owing to its being too small in the crown, it 
stood many inches too high behind. As we 
were crossing the press-yard, the dreadful 
execrations of some of the felons so shook his 
frame, that he observed, ‘the clock had struck ;’ 





j} and quickening his pace, he soon arrived at the 
|room where the sheriff was to give a receipt 
| for his body, according to the usual custom. 
| Owing, however, to some informality in the 
wording of this receipt, he was not brought 
out so soon as the multitude expected ; and it 
was this delay which occasioned a partial ex- 
ultation from those who betted as to a reprieve, 
and not from any pleasure in seeing him exe- 
;cuted.* After the execution, as soon as I was 
permitted to leave the prison, I found the yeo- 
man selling the rope with which the malefactor 
had been suspended at a shilling an inch.” 

In 1804 we have an interesting account of 
Belzoni’s gigantic performances at Bartholo- 
mew Fair ; and an anecdote of the death of Dr. 
Johnson, viz. “ During the time the surgeon 
was engaged in opening his body, Sir John 
Hawkins, knight, was in the adjoining room 
| Seeing to the weighing of the doctor’s teapot, 
in the presence of a silversmith, whom Sir 
John, as an executor, had called upon to pur- 
chase it.” 

In 1813, “ At the sale of the Rev. William 
Huntington’s effects, which commenced on the 
22d of September, and continued for three 
following days at his late residence, Hermes 
Hill, Pentonville, one of his steady followers 
purchased a barrel of ale, which had been 
brewed for Christmas, because he would have 
something to remember him by.” 

1818. “It was the regular custom of Mr. 
Alderman Boydell, who was a very early riser, 
at five o’clock, to go immediately to the pump 
in Ironmonger Lane. There, after placing his 





* “Tor the honour of England I may say, we are not 
so revengeful as some of our continental neighbours 
have been; as Mrs. Gosway assured me that she was 
in the room with David, then esteemed the first painter 
in Paris, at the time that he and Robespierre were 
in power; and that when the reporter, from the guil-« 
lotine, came in to announce eighty as the number of 





persons executed that morning, David, in the greatest 
possible rage, exclaimed, ‘ No more!” 





wig upon the ball at the top of it, he used to 
sluice his head with its water. This well-known 
and highly resp:cted character, who has done 
more for the British artists than all the print- 
publishers put ‘ogether, was also one of the 
last men who wore a three-cornered hat.* [ 
recollect another character, a bricklayer, of the 
name of Pride, of Vine Street, Piccadilly, who 
wore the three-cornered hat commonly called 
‘The Cumberlar.d Cock.’ ” 

If we had not said we would not find fault 
with the author, we would censure his repeat- 
ing such an anecdote as he records of Mr. Dance 
(on the authority of Mrs. Garrick) at page 220, 
and a few other stories derogatory to characters 
of the dead. Of Mrs. Garrick herself his stories 
are curious enough: at an interview he had 
with her to shew a collection of likenesses of 
her husband, he says: 

‘‘ Mrs. Garrick, being about to quit her seat, 
said she should be glad to see me at Hampton. 
‘Madan,’ said I, ‘ you are very good; but you 
would oblige me exceedingly by honouring me 
with your signature on this day.’ ‘ What do 
you ask me for? I have not taken a pen in 
my hand for many months. Stay, let me com- 
pose myself; don’t hurry me, and I will see 
what I can do; would you like it written with 
my spectacles on, or without?’ Preferring the 
latter, she wrote E. M. Garrick; but not with- 
out some exertion. ‘I suppose now, sir, you 
wish to know my age? I was born at Vienna, 
the 29th of February, 1724, though my coach- 
man insists upon it that 1 am above 100. I 
was married at the parish of St. Giles, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and immediately after- 
wards in the chapel of the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, in South Audley Street.’ A day or two 
after Mrs. Garrick’s death, I went to the Adel- 
phi, to know if a day had been fixed for the 
funeral. ‘No,’ replied George Harris, one of 
Mrs. Garrick’s confidential servants; ‘ but I 
will let you know when it is to take place. 
Would you like to see her, she is in her coffin ?’ 
‘Yes, I should.’ Upon entering the back room 
on the first-floor, in which Mr. Garrick died, 
I found the deceased’s two female servants 
standing by her remains. I made a drawing 
of her, and intended to have etched it. ‘ Pray, 
do tell me,’ looking at one of the maids, ‘ why 
is the coffin covered with sheets?’ ‘They are 
their wedding-sheets, in which both Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick wished to have died.’ I was in- 
formed that one of these attentive women had 
incurred her mistress’s displeasure by kindly 
pouring out a cup of tea, and handing it to her 
in her chair. ‘ Put it down, you hussy; do 
you think I cannot help myself?’ She took it 
herself, and, a short time after she had put it 
to her lips, died. This lady continued her 
practice of swearing now and then, particularly 
when any one attempted to impose upon her. 
A stonemason brought in his bill with an over- 
cHarge of sixpence more than the sum agreed 
upon; on which occasion he endeavoured to 
appease her rage*by thus addressing her, ‘ My 
dear madam, do consider—’ ‘ My dear madam! 
what do you mean, you d— fellow? get out of 
the house immediately. My dear madam, in- 
deed !’” 

And talking of Garrick affairs, ought not 
Mr. Smith to remember the Garrick Club as the 
proper recipient of the legacy thus described, 
as it possesses Mathews’s entire collection? 

‘“‘ By the liberality of my amiable friend 
William Henderson, Esq., I am in possession 
of a cast taken by Lochee the medeller from 





a. ns: Commonly called ‘ Egham, Staines, and Wind- 
r. ” 
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, characters in the reigns of Charles the Second, 


the face of this wonderful actress, which I in- 
tend leaving to that invaluable gallery of thea- 
trical portrai:s, so extensively formed by that 
favourite offspring of nature, Charles Mathews, 
Esq., at Kentish Town; but should that col- 
lection ever b2 dispersed, which I most heartily 
trust it never will be, then I desire that it may 
go to the Green-room of Drury Lane Theatre. 
To this bequest I subscribe my name, 
‘*Joun Tuomas SMITH. 
“* Witnesses to this my ) Joun BANNISTER, 
declaration, — Hartey.” 


The Garricx-Club committee should send in 
a memorandum of their claim with a Gazette 
copy of our legal opinion! But one touch at 
Wigs, and we have done. 

“ The term busby, now sometimes used when 
a large bushy wig is spoken of, most probably 
originated from the wig denominated a buzz, 
frizzled and bushy. At all events, we are not 
satisfied that the term busby could have arisen, 
as many persons believe, from Doctor Busby, 
master of Westminster School, as all his por- 
traits either represent him with a close cap, or 
with a cap and hat. During a most minute 
investigation of a regular series of English 
portraits, which I was led into by a friend, in 
order, if possible, to clear up this point, I was 
induced to look for the origin of wigs in Eng- 
land, and their various sorts and successions, 
by commencing at the time of William the 
Conqueror. In this search I was not able to 
find any representation of wigs earlier than 
those worn by King Charles the Second* upon 
his restoration, in proof of which I refer the 
reader to Faithorne’s numerous portraits of 
that monarch, and he will find that that sort of 
wig continued to be worn, with very little de- 
viation, by succeeding kings till George the 
Second’s time, with whom it ended. King 
George the Third commenced his reign with 
wearing his own hair dressed and powdered, in 
the style of Woollett’s beautiful engraving of 
his majesty, after a picture painted by Ramsey. 
It is worthy of observation, that in the reign of 
King Charles the Second the lord mayors of 
London followed his majesty’s example by wear- 
ing wigs precisely of the same make, and equal 
to those worn by the royal family, the highest 
courtiers, and persons of the first eminence in 
official capacities. Nay, indeed, Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, a wood and coal-monger, wore 
wigs of this shape, perhaps because he was a 
justice of the peace within the king’s court. 
The same kind of wig, equally deep, but with 
curls rather looser and more tastefuily flowing, 
was also worn by the following high literary 


James the Second, William the Third, and 
Queen Anne,—Waller, Dryden, Addison, Steele, 
Congreve, Vanbrough, Butler, Rowe, Prior, 
Wycherly, &c. Of these, perhaps the two last 
mentioned were the most foppish in their wigs, 


* “The Merry Monarch, it has been stated, fcllowed 
the fashion of wearing a wig from Louis the Four- 
teenth, with whom that custom commenced with the 
kings of France. The Duke of Burgundy wore a wig.” 

+ “ King George the Third wore a wig in the latter 
part of his reign, made from one of those worn by 
Mr. Duvall, one of the masons of the Board of Works, 
with which shape his majesty was much pleased. The 
line in Pope, 

‘ Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone,’ 


alludes to the wig carved on the monument of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel in Westminster Abbey. This sort 
of wig, which received the appellation of ‘ A Brown 
George,’ was also worn by several persons of rank, 
particularly the late Earl of Cremorne. Townsend, 
a Bow-Street officer, condescendingly noticed by the 
king, thought proper to wear a wig of this kind, in 
which he appeared at the morning-service in West- 


particularly Wycherly, from whom the sets of 
large and beautifully engraven combs of the 
finest tortoise-shell are named. With these 
combs (which were carried in cases in their 
pockets), the wearers of wigs adjusted their 
curls, ruffled and entangled by the wind.* I 
have somewhere read, that Wycherly, who was 
esteemed one of the handsomest men of his day, 
was frequently seen standing in the pit of the 
theatre combing and adjusting the curls of his 
wig'whilst in lolling conversations with the first 
ladies of fashion in the boxes. Most of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller’s portraits were painted in this 
flowing wig, particularly that celebrated series 
entitled ‘ Queen Anne’s Admirals.’ The actors 
at this time wore immense wigs, particularly 
Bullock, Pinkethman, &c.; Cibber’s was in 
moderation. It must here be observed, that I 
now allude to their private wigs—their stage- 
wigs were, as they are now, purposely carica- 
tured to please the galleries. I believe that 
the first wig worn by an English divine was 
that of John Wallis, engraved by Burgers, and 
published at Oxford in the year 1699; it was 
profusely curled, but not so deep over the 
shoulders as those of statesmen. ‘There were 
many singular, and, indeed, learned characters 
whose wigs were. peculiarly shaped —such, for 
instance, as that of Bubb Doddington, Lord 
Chesterfield, and the Duke of Newcastle. Mac 
Ardell’s print of Lord Anson, after a picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was, I have every 
reason to think, the first of the shape errone- 
ously called the busby. This sort Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Armstrong, Hunter, the Rev. George 
Whitfield, Lord Monboddo, &c., wore in their 
latter years. The earliest engraved portraits 
of Dr. Johnson exhibit a wig with five rows of 
curls, commonly called ‘a story wig.’ Among 
the old dandies of this description of wig we 
may class Mr. Saunders Welch, Mr. Nollekens’ 
father-in-law—he had nine stories. So was 
that worn by Mr. Nathaniel Hillier, an exten- 
sive print-collector, as is represented in an en- 
graved portrait of that gentleman. Dr. Gold- 
smith’s wig was small and remarkably slovenly, 
as may be seen by Brotherton’s etching. Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of him is without a wig. Mr. 
Garrick’s wigs (I mean his private ones) were 
three in number: the first is engraved by Wood, 
published in the year 1745; the second is by 
Sherwin, engraved for Tom Davis; the last is 
from a private plate by Mrs. Solly, after a 
drawing by Dance. I will leave off here with 
the wig, and give a few instances of the tails. 
These, perhaps, originated with the Chinese ; 
but the first specimen of a tail, which I have 
hitherto been able to procure, to which a date 
can be given, is in Sherwin’s print of Frederick, 
king of Prussia.” 

To Mr. Smith we now bid farewell: and if 
snarlers might find out in his Rainy-Day diver- 
tisement aught to cavil at, as too insignificant, 
or tedious as a twice-told tale vexing the dull 
ear of a sleepy critic, he shall not class us in 
the number. On the contrary, we wish him 
longevity to refresh his memory, and write 
another such book, when we may again ramble 
through it, and not expose ourselves to his 
comparison of the famous Mrs, Abington, of 
whom he says: “She was [and there are too 
many of her sort and disposition] not unlike 
the miller’s mare, for ever looking for a white 
stone to shy at.” 





* “ These combs are held as curiosities by many of 
our old families. The last I saw was in the possession 
of the friendly Doctor Meyrick, author of ‘ The His- 
tory of Armour.’ ” 


Evenings in Haddon Hall. Edited by the Ba- 
roness de Calabrella, with Illustrations by 
G. Cattermole. Pp. 453. Colburn. 
TuovGu this splendid volume reached us so 
late as yesterday morning, we cannot permit 
one of our Gazettes to appear without mention- 
ing its appearance. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful productions we have seen, and 
may well supply the place of any Annual that 
has ever adorned the press. 


The Book of One Syllable. Pp. 183. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuis is a second edition of a useful and, ge- 
nerally speaking, well-executed design to tell 
pleasing and moral stories in words of one 
syllable. But all such productions ought to 
be submitted to even more rigid criticism than 
works for mature age; for the impressions on 
childhood are irrevocable, and the utmost care 
ought to be taken that error, however trivial, 
should not be found where it is so difficult to 
be eradicated. Therefore, with due praise for 
what has been done, we advise a strict revision 
of this nice little book; so that we may not 
discover boa to be one syllable, nor such gram- 
mar as “the fall of poor boa and of him,” the 
ship “long at shore,” the “‘ ship came do shore,” 
&c. &c. There are but very few of these faults, 
but they require correction. 


Exercises in Logic, designed for the Use of Stu- 
dents in Colleges. By J. T. Gray, Ph.D. 
Pp. 148. Taylor and Walton. 

Loaica. rules well laid down, and all the little 

volume constructed on an able and useful plan, 

combining some novelty with judicious expe- 
rience. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, Oct. 12, 1845, 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of 6th October.— 
The first part of a report, by MM. Poncelet, 
Arago, and Dupin, on the experimental re- 
searches of M. Bourgeois, relative to the appli- 
cation of the screw for propelling vessels, was 
read. 

Also a memoir, by M. C. Opperman, on the 
reaction of the alkaline bicarbonates upon ve- 
getable bases in the presence of tartaric acid. 
The author’s researches had reference to the 
observation of M. Persoz, that certain organic 
bases possessed the peculiarity of being masked 
by tartaric acid. The result arrived at is, the 
establishment of two very distinct alkaloid 
groups; the one comprising cinchonine, vera- 
trine, narcotine, and strychnine, which are pre- 
cipitated by a sodic bicarbonate, notwithstand- 
ing the action of tartaric acid; the other in- 
cluding quinine, morphine, and brucine, which 
are masked. 

M. E. Delacroix writes, that his experiments 
last summer, on multiplying plants, were very 
successful. In the month of June, branches of 
rose-trees, in full vegetation and covered with 
leaves, were placed in vials full of water. Out- 
side the neck of the bottle, the branch was 
tightly tied. The vials were then put into the 
ground, so that the ligature was buried about 
ten centimetres. A bulging out (un bourrelet) 
was formed above the tie; roots proceeded 
from it, and in two months the cuttings in- 
creased from twenty-five to thirty centimetres. 
M. Delacroix says, that ligatures made on 
young wood did not answer ; whilst those made 
on wood a year old were perfectly successful. 
The experiments were conducted in common 
earth, and in the open air and sun. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence. — A large 
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presenting a mythologic personage bearing the | 
emblems of Apollo, and playing on a lyre to 
animals which seem to be listening to him, has 
been lately discovered at Aix in Provence. 
Two other mosaics have been found at Auneau, 
near Chartres.—A large Roman camp, with 
various objects of art of the Roman epoch, has 
been satisfactorily made out at Petit Oiseau, 
near St. Mamers in the Sarthe. Numerous 
remains of the same period have been recently 
brought to light at Laudun, in the Gard. It is 
inconceivable how rich the soil of France still 
is in Roman remains; hardly a week passes 
without some fresh discoveries being made.— 
Great care has been recently shewn by the 
chapter of Sens for preserving the valuable 
objects of art, relics, &c., contained in the sa- 
cristy of that cathedral. The episcopal habits 
of Thomas a Becket have been repaired and 
placed on proper stands under glass cases, so 
that they can be seen without being touched. 
All the treasures of the chapter have been 
scrupulously examined, catalogued, and re-ar- 
ranged.—One of the new numbers of the S/a- 
tistique Monumentale de Paris (published by the 
French government) will contain a series of 
plates representing the statuary of Notre Dame 
de Paris. This valuable collection of medizval 
sculptures, although in parts mutilated, still 
offers a rich mine of study to the antiquary.— 
A curious work on a part of France highly 
interesting from its historical associations has 
lately appeared, under the title’of “ Inedited 
Documents relating to the Albigeois, the Cas- 
trais, and the old diocese of Lavaur.”’ Its author 
is M. Compayré, who holds an important situa- 
tion under the prefect of the Tarn, and has 
been thereby enabled to gain access to the ar- 
chives and the most valuable muniments of 
the district—M. Guénébault’s “ Iconographi- 


cal Dictionary of the Monuments of Christian 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages,” now reckons 
up a considerable number of livraisons, and 
maintains its character as a most useful pub- 
lication We ought not to omit to mention, 
that the great work of Baron Taylor, Voyages 
Pittoresques dansV Ancienne France, continues to 


appear at the usual intervals. This splendid 
book (which reflects great honour both on the 
authors and the compiler, and also on the French 
public for appreciating and supporting it) has 
been justly styled the foundation of modernarche- 
ology in France. It was one of the main causes 
and symptoms of the revival of that taste for 
the remains of national monuments which has 
become so widely developed in that country ; 
and which, being fostered and aided by an in- 
telligent government, seems to repose on a 
more secure and better seated foundation than 
it does in England. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrForpD, Oct. 10.—The Rev. R. Poole, M.A., of Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem ; 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. G. M. Webster, for- 
merly fellow of St. John’s College. , 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. L. C. Bathurst, Trinity 
College; F. H. Laing, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Sturges, grand compounder, 
W. W. G. Cooper, Magdalen Hall; W. Harvey, Bra- 
senose College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 10.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— , 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Twisaday, C. W. Cahusac, 
St. John’s College; Rev. G. A. M. Litle, Christ’s Col- 
lege ; H. Walker, Sidney Sussex —_~ 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. J. Lyons, Trinity College; 
A. Woodd, Emmanuel College; G. H. Rolls, Sidney 
Sussex College, 

Ad eundem.—W. C, Randolph, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 





FINE ARTS. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tue fourth Report of the Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts has been published, and copied into 
all the newspapers. It contains a good deal of 
curious matter and opinion; deferring the con- 
sideration of the embellishments by paintings, 
and addressing itself to the admission and loca- 
tion of statues and busts. The commissioners 
consider that six insulated marble statues 
might be conveniently placed in St. Stephen’s 
porch, and that sixteen such statues might be 
conveniently placed in St. Stephen’s Hall :— 
that it is not desirable that a corresponding 
number of eminent names be now pointed out 
with a view to the entire occupation of those 
places; but that statues of Marlborough and 
Nelson should forthwith be placed in St. Ste- 
phen’s porch; and of Selden, Hampden, Lord 
Faulkland, Lord Clarendon, Lord Somers, Sir 
Robert Walpole, Lord Chatham, Lord Mans- 
field, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Grattan, in St. 
Stephen’s Hall. They farther propose that W. 
Calder Marshall, John Bell, and J. H. Foley, 
should be at once commissioned to prepare mo- 
dels for three of the aforesaid statues, viz. those 
of Hampden, Lord Faulkland, and Lord Cla- 
rendon, and that the execution of such statues 
should be allotted to the said artists respectively 
as they, the commissioners, might hereafter de- 
cide. A grant of 2000/. is required for this pur- 
pose. 

The classification and recommendation of 
other renowned names (121 in number), for 
these posthumous honours, afford interesting 
matter for speculation. There seems to have 
been an attempt to balance individuals of all 
parties and difference in rank ; and a singular 
medley do they compose! What a sight it 
would be to witness them all alive and assem- 
bled together in the hall of parliament ; Alfred 
in the chair; and on a division, pairing off, 
say two dozen: 

Edward the First and Sir William Wallace. 

Queen Elizabeth and John Bunyan. 

John Hampden and the Earl of Strafford. 

Cardinal Wolsey and John Wesley. 

Lord Burleigh and David Garrick. 

The Venerable Bede and Lord Erskine. 

Lord Russell and the Marquis of Montrose. 

Roger Bacon and Robert Burns. 

Sir Francis Drake and W. Wilberforce. 

Jeremy Taylor and David Hume. 

Spenser and Grattan. 

Ceeur-de-Lion and Dr, Johnson. 
What a set for a quadrille or polka !—Look- 
ing to other parts of the building, the commis- 
sion recommends, as the entrance to the houses 
of Parliament by St. Stephen’s porch will con- 
tain statues of distinguished statesmen, war- 
riors, and other eminent subjects, the entrance 
by the grand staircase, the landing-place, guard- 
room, Victoria Gallery, and lobby to the house 
of Peers, should contain the statues of sove- 
reigns. The statues of Egbert, Edgar, Canute, 
and Edward the Confessor might be fitly placed 
on the first landing-place. ‘That the principal 
landing-place should contain the statues of the 
sovereigns from William the Conqueror to Fd- 
ward 1V. That the statues of Kdward V. to 
Richard III. mightbe placed in the guard-room. 
That in the Victoria Hall the series should 
be continued, beginning with Henry VII. and 
ending with Queen Anne. That the lobby to 
the house of Lords* should contain the statues 
of the sovereigns of the house of Brunswick, 





* The names of various apartments have been al- 
tered and finally determined since the date of this 
memorandum. The principal landing-place is called 
the Norman Porch; the Victoria Gallery is called the 
Royai Gallery; the lobby to the house of Lords is 
called the Victoria Hall. 





beginning with George I. and ending with her 
most gracious Majesty. 

In this proposed arrangement it appeared 
that one pedestal in the lobby to the house of 
Lords would still remain unoccupied. A resolu- 
tion was referred to (recorded in the minutes 
on the 21st of April, 1843), to the effect that a 
statue of his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
would be appropriately placed in the Victoria 
Gallery (of which the lobby in question origin- 
ally formed a part). Thus the situations for 
statues in the state-apartments and the ap- 
proaches to them would, in the event of the 
above resolution being confirmed, be entirely 
occupied. 

According to the above proposed distribu- 
tion, the number of statues on the landing- 
places and in the guard-room would be twenty- 
two; in the Victoria Gallery twelve (William 
III. and Mary being both represented) ; in the 
lobby, including the statue of her Majesty, 
seven. 

It was considered that the statues in the rob- 
ing-room might, according to a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Gally Knight with reference to 
another locality, consist of allegorical figures. 

It was further proposed that the lower wait- 
ing-hall should contain eight statues of cele- 
brated scientific men; that the upper corres- 
ponding hall should contain eight statues of 
celebrated poets, and that the panels in the 
latter should be adorned with paintings. The 
lower hall has no panels available for paintings. 

It was further remarked that, if required, 
statues could be placed in the open air in many 
of the courts, and that some of the larger corri- 
dors or passages on the ground-floor would also 
admit of such decorations. 

The consideration of the place for the statue 
of Alfred, and of the precise number and situa- 
tions of other statues in the central hall, was 
postponed till that part of the building should 
be more advanced. 

The comprehensive and widely diffused task 
devolved on the Royal Commissioners was cer- 
tainly one of considerable difficulty ; and must, 
however guided in the selection of Worthies 
for statuary fame, have led to a considerable 
conflict of opinion and jumble of personages. 
We will not ask why no eminent literary cha- 
racter of our own day should be included ; why, 
for instance, there should not be Hallam in- 
stead of Hume, or James instead of Richard- 
son, or Tom instead of Sir John Moore; as it 
is not the habit of England to honour living 
genius. But surely there are names set up 
whose pretensions are very dubious ; and others 
forgotten which might well occupy a distin- 
guished place. Among barons and statesmen 
to adorn a parliament house, how came the 
great Simon DE Montrorr to be omitted? He 
was the founder of the House of Commons, and 
held an infinitely more prominent position in 
English constitutional history than any other 
in either of the lists, unanimously or by ma- 
jorities, agreed upon ! 

It is odd that English history should furnish 
only one woman to grace this assemblage: 
Elizabeth will look quite strange among so 
many men, till we come to the reigning sove- 
reign. Henry II. was one of the greatest kings 
that ever reigned in England: James I. of 
Scotland, and one or more of his immediate 
descendants, were monarchs of regal fame, and 
highly cultivated intellects: but many indivi- 
duals occur who seem to belong to a superior 
grade to others who have beenchosen. ‘To see 
Roger Bacon among the doubtful, and Gresham 
(a wealthy merchant to be sure, and most fit to 
adorn the Royal Exchange) among the uncon- 
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tradicted, is an example of bad weighing. And 
the Venerable Bede, in his monk’s cowl; who 
knows any thing about him, and what artist is 
to do his likeness? Who “the Bishop of Lon- 
don,” retained among the Magna-Charta folks, 
was, \is probably a secret to the generality of 
historical readers; and the name of Cardinal 
Langton will not suggest much of importance ; 
neither will that of Almeric, the chief of the 
Knights Templars, a body, altogether, never 
very noted in our annals, 

Counter-lists A. 1 and B. 2 might be an 
amusing speculation ; and questions upon those 
proposed no bad exercise in lessons on na- 
tional history. 


Moore's Irish Melodies. Illustrated by D. Mac- 

lise, R.A. 4to. Longmans. 
Tue poetical shamrock so green of Moore, 
united with the shillalah-wood pencil of Mac- 
lise, is a regular Donnybrook Fair knock-down 
—not to the United Irishmen of literature and 
art, but a floorer to the public at large. Where- 
ever it may be sought, no Kepale of this Union 
can ever be wanted. Heart and hand go to- 
gether: imagination all compact of song and 
picture. 

Of the bard, nothing remains to be said, after 
the living popularity of nearly half a century ; 
and of the artist, but little in detail. The de- 
signs which adorn every page of this very hand- 
some publication (above 200 in number!) are 
executed “in facsimile of the original drawings, 
and the text engraved by Mr. Becher’s pro- 
cess,’’ so that we have the former as they flowed 
from the genius of Maclise, and not interpreted 
by any engraver, however excellent. Speaking 
of them generally, we would say they possess 
an exuberance of fancy, a most characteristic 
national feeling, a wonderful freedom, and a 
fine sense of the martial and chivalrous, the 
pathetic and desolate, the humorous and gro- 
tesque, the wild and superstitious, the graceful 
in ornament, and the beautiful in nature. 

‘To invention and expression there are no 
bounds: the whole is a rich exhibition of Irish 
genius, realising to the Eye what Irish genius 
has presented to the mind, accompanied by 
the charming passport of music to the Ear. 

That some of the drawings are not equal to 
others may be anticipated without seeing them: 
an equality of skill and effect was impossible in 
such a work. The feature occurring most fre- 
quently, on which we would venture to offer 
critical animadversion, is the length of limbs, 
and their thin or indefinite proportions. The 
female rotund bust, and male athletic muscle, 
are sometimes disadvantageously contrasted 
with this defect; but, after all, these are only 
slight scratches on the splendid and polished 
surface, and we almost take blame to ourselves 
for noticing them. Let us look at the frontis- 
piece alone. With the least drawback that can 
be conceived in the peculiarity to which we 
have alluded, viz. the limbs of the boy under 
the peasant ballad-singer’s arm in the centre 
group at the the top, such a page is worth the 
cost of twenty volumes. The harper is the per- 
fect beau-ideal ; and the piper is a truth ad- 
mirably enunciated. The medallion of Moore 
in the midst of love (how tenderly and exqui- 
sitely portrayed!), and upheld by supernatural 
fairies and banshees, is gloriously composed ; 
and when we leave these delicious creations, 
and look to the left, or the right, or below, we 
are regaled with other striking, appropriate, 
and captivating figures and groups. The young 
in despair on the one sie, with uplifted arms 
and clasped hands, and the old on the other, 
cowering down as it were to the grave; the 


spectacled dame immediately under the por- 
trait, and the cradled infant still lower, make 
altogether a central division full of fertility and 
character. And then, as if nothing had been 
accomplished, we have two as perfect subjects 
as ever even Maclise has painted. Sleeping 
warriors roused to approaching peril by the 
loud horn of a companion form a concave circle 
of superb art; and are balanced by a social 
group of youthful friends of the present time, 
disposed (if we may use the term as relating 
to the first) in a convex style, and all and every 
part reflecting some favourite and oft-quoted 
sentiment in the lyrics of Moore. 

The merits condensed on these few inches of 
paper are profusely scattered throughout the 
work; not repeated, but others of equal attrac- 
tion. We will not go through the list, but 
simply point to a few instances as we turn the 
leaves, 

1. “Go where glory waits thee.” The 
knight is rather too young: the rest perfect. 

17. “ The sweet vale of Avoca,’’ is sweetness 
indeed. 

25. “ When the light of my song is o'er,” 
an affecting group of three; the departing min- 
strel, his sorrowing friend, and his lovely mis- 
tress. The head-piece on the opposite page is 
also a charming classical morceau, and the tail- 
piece, p. 26, no less happily expressive. 





37. “ Believe me, ifall those endearing young | 
charms,’’ is another of the most successful il- | 
lustrations ; and 

70. “Nora Creina,” if ever there was a ge- 
nuine and magnificent Irish girl, is that indi- 
vidual, and personified with the utmost fervour | 
of the painter’s adoration. | 

98. Though mere outline, “On music,’ is | 
exceedingly pleasing. : 

106. “Oh, doubt me not.” A glowing bit of | 
true poetry; and 107. “ I'd mourn the hopes,” 
a sketch of touching simplicity. 

At 109, we recognise a glorious likeness of | 
Maclise himeelf, filling the “One bumper at) 
parting ;’’ and we think in one or two other) 
countenances we may trace the lineaments of | 
familiar faces. Perhaps at 81, and elsewhere, 
the artist is also visible. 

120. ‘*The Sprite,” is superb; and the ex- | 
pression of the kneeling girl in particular in- | 
comparable for quiet humour. 

But why should we go on “ particular’’-ising ? 
Do not pass 149 or 161, the latter of dim) 
and unearthly power; and if you, O gentle} 
reader and lover of the fine arts, do not find 
enough to gratify your every taste, a very little 
to censure as incomplete, and a “ tottle of the 
whole” to delight you for many a day and night, 
we must forswear our sense of the admirable, | 
or, at least, apologise to you for an incongeni- 
ality which we trust rarely occurs between our 
opinion and those of our intelligent and intel- 
lectual friends. 


| 





MUSIC. 

THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
A Treatise on Harmony. By Alfred Day. London, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co. 

I is no easy matter to invent a new and useful 
system of harmony; and we firmly believe it 
to be out of the power of one unskilled in com- 
position to accomplish such a task with any 
degree of credit to himself or satisfaction to 
others. We had heard of Mr. Day’s intention 
of bringing out this treatise long before it went 
to the press, and, from what we gleaned in 

conversation, were rather curious to see it. 
In the hands of a medical man’ (for such is 





our author) something of unmusical doctrines 


| with bad. effect.’ 





might be anticipated; but the sanction of Mr. 
Macfarren, a professor of harmony in the Royal 
Academy of Music of London, seems so far to 
compromise his theoretical reputation, that we 
must confess our surprise at that accompani- 
ment to this work. “ Truth is single (writes 
Mr. M.), so none but yours [system] could be 
true.’ Our readers shall soon learn, however, 
that if the science of music and her laws were 
left to the private notions of Mr. Day and his 
Voucher, it would be out of the power of 
human probability to write a composition free 
from felts and free from stiffness. That ‘truth 
is single,’ there can be no doubt; and were this 
treatis 2 its minister, it would leave us no room 
for par ler: but when we find Mr. Macfarren say- 
ing, “.Above all, I am gratified by it, inasmuch 
as I firid in it an explanation of and a rule for 
many of the greatest beauties of the best mas- 
ters, w hich formerly appeared to violate all the 
rules of music, and which were sanctioned as 
the unaccountable abberations of genius.’”’; Yet 
this treatise absolutely finds fault with the 
writings: of the “ best masters ;” how, then, can 
we satisfy our minds that it clears away their 
mysterics, when, in point of fact, it accuses 
them of violating the laws of music ? 

In chapter iv., page 14, the first paragraph 
opens w:ith this startling theory: “ The use of 
the cominon chord on the third of the major 
scale [in. c, it would be E G B] in its original 
position is forbidden(!). . . . There are nu- 
merous instances in which the best writers 
(Handel especially) use it, but I always think, 
We will repeat the seven 
last worcls of this quotation—‘ but 1 always 
think, with bad effect.’’ This means, in plain 
English: Do not suppose Handel’s (Mozart 
and othei: good writers have also been guilty of 
this ‘ bad effect’) ears were tuned so finely as 
to percei' 7e what ought to be avoided, but rather 


| take the judgment of a theorist who has, per- 


haps, nev er composed a piece of music in his 
life !! 

As the safety of a science depends on its first 
principle: 3, authors should most carefully avoid 
any things approaching to contradiction, We 
shall, ho wever, discover so many instances 
either of contradiction or of doubtful notions at 
the comn iencement of this work, that it at once 


| makes us. distrustful as to any future advan- 


tages it n say possess; yet, as we shall content 
ourselves by analysing only the first four chap- 
ters on t he present occasion, we will reserve 
our misg ivings for a future opportunity, being 
anxious to speak faithfully and fully on the 
many poi nts which have been so oddly handled 
by our at ithor. 

Mr. D ay absolutely insists on making only 
one sort of minor scale, subject to no change 
either in ascending or descending: e. g. 
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There is no reason, however, why there should 
not exis t two other minor scales: the best mas- 
ters hav e employed three sorts, and who would 
be so p resumptuous as to say they ought not 
to have done so? As one example out of thou- 
sands, w ‘e will give the andante from the over- 
ture of Mozart’s opera of Jl Don Giovanni, 
wherein he employs a major sixth and major 
seventh ascending, and a minor sixth and minor 
seventh descending. 

Our : wthor considers a perfect fourth a dis- 
cord (s: 2e ch. iii. page 9); we have, in an ear- 
liy2r sta; ze of the Contrapuntal and Musical Re- 
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view, shewn up the fallacy of such an opinion; 
but when our readers are reminded that the 
first two notes in the well-known psalm-tune 
* Helmsley,” or the Evening Hymn, starts 
with the interval of a perfect fourth, no one 
will give old Tallis credit (or rather discredit) 
for commencing a simple church-tune with a 
dissonant interval: e. g. 


dicing Perf. 4th. 


who would be so stupid as to adhere to this 
rule; and why are the following errors ? 
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We have printed the whole of the melody, 
not only to shew our readers the four different 
perfect fourths employed in this tune, but also 
to give them the original melody of Tallis; and 
they will easily see how it has been marred by 
modern hands,—methodists, ranters, and even 
by arrangers of music for the church of Eng- 
land. 

In returning to our author, we perceive, in 
ch. iii. pp. 9, 10, sect. 10, the old and foolish 
reason assigned against consecutive fifths, 
which is no more probable than could be urged 
against three or more consecutive mitjor thirds. 
Musical theorists, unfortunately, are: often too 
bold. They suppose it displays ignorance if 
no cause can be given against offe:isive com- 
binations of sounds, but rest satisfied, if they 
can but quiet the minds of their seaders, to 
offer reasons beyond the power of solution. 
Onur author’s language is very indcfinite, and 
often exhibits a want of discrimination. He 
says, in sect. 11 in the same page, “ No two 
parts are allowed to move in octaves on account 
of the thinness thereby produced, the parts 
lying between the octaves being scarcely heard.” 
This is not the reason why parts maj not move 
in octaves, but simply because each part of the 
harmony must form a distinct melody, which 
could not be the case if two parts moved ex- 
actly similarly. The same language equally 
applies to sect. 12, 

Sect 13: “ Fifths by contrary motion should 
not be used, although by most writers allowed.” 
And, we believe, on this account they may be 
used, in spite of our author’s opinion. 

Sect. 14: “ Octaves by contrary motion ... 
should not be used.” Why not, wheia they are 
effective ? 

Sect. 15: “It is not 
allowable to come on a 
perfect concord by si- 
milar motion in two- 
part writing.” Why 
not? eg. 

Mr. Day should have said, ‘when the upper 
part skips, then it is not allowable,’ &c.; but 
why did he not say so? 

Page 11, sect. 16: “ It is not allowable to 
come on a perfect concord in similar motion 
between the extreme parts.” If this were true, 
it would be a difficult matter to get pairts at all, 
and there is not a writer in the knovwn world 

















The first example of the two is as common a 
cadence as possibly can be, and one employed 
by all the best writers. 

Sect. 17: “ It is not allowable, between any 
of the parts, to‘come on an unison by similar 
motion.” Yes itis; but when the upper part 
skips, it is not advisable. 

Sect. 18: “ It is not allowable, even by con- 
trary motion, | 
to skip to the 
unison or oc- 
tave in two- =a 

art writing t 
en the bass © és ~~ Tf 
moves.”’ Yes : 
itis: e.g. 

Through the inaccuracy of Mr. Day’s Jan- 
guage he makes innumerable errors, and his 
own Example 12 is indicative of a want of mu- 
sical education. 

Sect. 19: “ It is not allowable, even by con- 
trary motion, and whatever be the number of 
parts, to skip to the octave in the extreme parts 
when the bass moves.” Yes itis: e. g. 
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Had our author said, When the upper part 
skips and the lower part moves (i. e. does not 
skip), then this section would have been con- 
sistent with the general laws of harmony, but 
as it now stands it is absurd. 

Sect. 20: “It is not allowable to move an 
augmented interval unless it occur in the repe- 
titions ofa sequence.” Then why should Mr. 
Day insist on sixth to the seventh degrees of 
the minor scale being an augmented second, if 
augmented intervals are not allowed to move ? 

Sect. 21: “ It is not allowable for any part 
to move a seventh. . . neither ascending nor 
descending.” This is also inaccurately worded, 
as both the diminished and minor sevenths are 
allowed to do so; although it seldom occurs 
that a major seventh is permitted so to skip. 

Page 12, sect. 22: “ Two major thirds by 
similar motion, in two-part writing, are not al- 
lowed to follow at a step of a major second.” 
If this be true, the great masters are often un- 
true,—a conclusion we cannot come to. 

Sect. 23: ‘ No lower part can proceed to a 
note above the note which 
an upper part has just 
quitted (Ex. 17)” We 
cannot see why these two 
chords may not succeed 
each other: there are in- =—— 























Sect 27: “ No two notes of the same name, 
but of a different pitch, can occur simulta- 
neously.” The best writers, then, are in error. 

In consequence of the number of quotations 
we have been obliged to give, we must, for the 
present, close our remarks, all of which can be 
proved upon the best possible authorities, 

We understand the work is to be introduced 
in the Royal Academy of Music. If so, how 
learned the students will become (?). 





THE DRAMA. 

The Princess’s Theatre, and with it the English 
drama, was illustrated on Monday by the ap- 
pearance of Macready in Hamlet, atter his long 
absence from the London boards. The house 
was crammed, and the applause ‘‘ tremendous” 
—we use the word not in the usual extravagant 
or exaggerating theatrical mood, as meaning 
something very distinguished, but truly as an 
expression of feeling, unanimous, hearty, aud 
prolonged, which was not merely a grateful 


| triumph to the artist, but a sensible public re- 


cognition of the claims of the art. To us the 
individual, much as we admire him, and ear- 
nestly as we have maintained his superior 
merits against all prejudice and cavil since first 
he graced our stage, became as nothing amid 
these shouts of welcome and applause ; they 
bore a higher and more permanent import, for 
they spoke of an inherent national love of the 
drama, and of Shakespeare, which may be ob- 
scured by usurping trash of many a kind, but 
which will live, and revive, and cherish the 
glorious fabric of intellect, imagination, and 
poetry, whenever favourable circumstances en- 
abie the rational and refined to cleanse the 
Augean Stables whose sordid sites occupy those 
of the august Temples of the Muses. Never 
was popular demonstration more plain and dis- 
tinct. ‘Give England her national drama, and 
English men and women will feel, admire, love, 
and support it.” Why, then, have we not got 
this favoured and highest of popular recrea- 
tions ? The question is susceptible of many an- 
swers—not separate, but combining to make one 
whole, a sufficient obstacle to the satisfactory es- 
tablishment ofa truly legitimate theatre. These 
include moral, pecuniary, and accidental con- 
siderations, which it would require a large space 
to point out and dismiss—some of them very 
obvious, but others of a description it would 
require both acumen and discretion to treat of 
in openness and verity. Suffice it to say, Co- 
vent Garden is a blank—Drury Lane a sort 
of imitative Anglo - Italian — the Haymarket 
limited to comedy, with some able artists—the 
other theatres dedicated to show, burlesque, 
travestie, farce (more or less amusing in their 
way), and the distant Sadlers’ Wells alone ho- 
nourably endeavouring to transfer the once 
famed waters of the stage to the eyes of audi- 
ences affected by real tragedy. Elsewhere 
Melpomene and the sterling breathe not—live 
not. 

But Hamlet starts up in Oxford Street, and 
behold a revolution. The greedy, grasping, 
money-making management of this small house 
has nous enough (and where profit is concerned, 
who ever knew a want of such comprehension 
in a mere theatrical speculation) to discover 
that the population of the metropolis pine for 
the dramatic enjoyments of their forefathers. 
| Last season it played the game with inferior 
counters, and succeeded; and now, thrice a 
week, it has secured the genuine attraction. 





numerable examples to 
justify their employment, 
and it would be perfectly 
monstrous to object to this example. 


So long as that can be produced, so long will 
the utmost popularity attend the wise experi- 
ment. Of Macready’s Hamlet we shall simply 
observe, that whilst as or more forcible than 
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ever, it seems more matured and refined in the 
slightest lights and shadows, There are touches 
in single words, looks, and gestures (or rather 
indications of gestures, the passion being as it 
were checked by the judgment in an instant), 
which none but a consummate master could 
imagine. Altogether it is a noble reading of 
one of the most difficult characters that ever 
emanated from the human mind. There was a 
good company to support this grand principal ; 
Mrs. Ternan the Queen, Miss E. Stanley Ophe- 
lia, C. Fisher Horatio, Ryder King, Cooper 


* Ghost, Granby Polonius, and Compton and Ox- 


berry Grave-diggers, both extremely comic, and 
the former having no occasion nor opportunity 
in the character of raising a laugh by the inde- 
corous disposition of his lower dress, a practice 
to which he is addicted (as we have witnessed 
in more than one part), and which he may be 
assured the very lowest comedy does not palliate 
in the eyes of the judicious. 

Haymarket.—Here a succession of sterling 
comedies has followed the successful début of 
Mrs. Seymour in the line of Madame Vestris, 
and in-these she has continued to augment the 
favourable impression she made on the public 
in this difficult and deficient class of character, 
without a good representative of which the 
genteel comedy must languish. Next week we 
shall probably return to this subject. 

Lyceum.—The Last of the Bravoes is Rugantino, 
Mr. Keeley, the son and successor of a noto- 
rious brigand, some of whose virtues he in- 
herits, if not all his courage. By a series of 
mistakes he is engaged in as many villanies as 
would have adorned his exemplary parent, and 
these lead to an equal number of highly comic 
situations, of which, it may be believed, this 
original actor makes the most. The last scene 
is irresistibly ludicrous, and like the motto on 


the lid of the tap-room sauff-boxes, slightly | 


altered, 
“Those laugh now who never laugh’d before, 
And those who’ve laugh'd throughout now laugh 
the more.” 


The drama is completely successful: and in 
Next Door, Wigan, who has been gradually 
climbing up the farce-tree, is equally enter- 


taining as Jack Skylark. In Aladdin, Emery 
has superseded Keeley, and a pretty girl, Miss 
Hodson, taken the character of the Princess. 
A very various and very merry evening may be 
spent here. 

Strand Theatre-—M. Phillippe having trans- 
ferred his magical illusions from the French 
Theatre to the Strand this season, we can 
merely vouch for their being fully or more 
effectual in the smaller theatre (a great test 
of excellence), and for the unaccountable pro- 
fusion of his bounties in bouquets, sweetmeats, 
and coffee, &c., being quite a soirée, in the coin- 
mon acceptation of the word, for almost every 
individual among the audience. 





VARIETIES. 

WarntinG! to Professed Authors and Contri- 
butors to Magazines, §c.—By a report of the 
Middlesex magistrates, in session assembled at 
Clerkenwell, on Thursday, the worthy Mr. 
Pownall in the chair, it appears that the Lu- 
natics in the Hanwell Asylum have not only 
taken to printing on a scale coextensive with 
their literarydemand, but that several of the In- 
mates or Patients have commenced a course of 
highly imaginative and interesting authorship. 
In proof of this Mr. Tulk, the chairman of the 
visiting justices, either read or sung “ a beauti- 
ful song, written by one of the lunatics,” which 
“elicited (from the other judges) warm de- 
monstrations of sympathy’ (sic in report !) and 


| poraries), that our prediction of mental im- 





applause. What the effects of this new com- 
petition may be in the established literature of 
the metropolis it is impossible to foretel ; but 
they must evidently be of much importance to 
vested interests, 

Mr. Bassevi, the architect, well known by 
many extensive and public works, was acci- 
dentally killed on Thursday forenoon, by fall- 
ing from the belfry of Ely Cathedral whilst 
inspecting it for projected alterations, in com- 
pany with the dean (Dr. Peacock) and Mr. 
Stuart, one of the minor canons. ‘The unfor- 
tunate gentleman never uttered word or groan. 

Mrs. Fry, celebrated for her philanthropic 
efforts for reclaiming criminals and reforming 
prisons, died on Tuesday last, after a long ill- 
ness. 

Lincoln's Inn Hall—The ceremony of open- 
ing this handsome edifice on the 30th is, it 
is stated, to be limited to the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Court, and persons of high poli- 
tical station and rank; to whom a déjetiner is 
to be given, and not a grand dinner, as origin- 
ally proposed, including thé members of the 
Inn. 

The Bromley Magaxine.—We noticed this ju- 
venile literary performance with commendation, 
both of the talent displayed, and the likelihood 
of beneficial results from such pursuits ; and 
we are glad to see, by Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
(courteously sent to us by our young contem- 


provement, and an increase of knowledge, re- 
ceives ample evidence from these their later 
efforts, 

An abridged Catalogue of the Saffron-Walden 
Museum—(for which we have to thank the 





donors), does credit to provincial typography 
and illustration. But what is yet more exem- 
plary in this matter is, to see how much may | 
be done for the diffusion of useful and genuine 


intelligence, in a country town, within the space | 


of a very few years, where a public-spirited | 
individual embarks in a judicious design, and | 
is seconded by his fellow-citizens and the local | 
gentry and nobility. Thus in 1832, we observe | 
from the introduction, the late Mr. Jabez Gib- | 
son established the inchoate Museum in his | 
private residence; and since then, it has in- | 
creased so much as to form an interesting and 
instructive collection of natural history, an- 
tiquities, numismatics, geology, literature, &c. 
&c., which must tend greatly to improve the 
rising generation of the place, and the fruits 
of which may be of high importance to them, 
and perhaps to their country and mankind. 
All such institutions are good: and it is im- 
possible to foresee what they may produce. 
The sight of an object or book in early life has 
often been the germ of great future distinction 
—touching the sense where genius might other- 
wise have Jain dormant. 

Service of Plate-—A service of plate for the 
King of Holland, executed by the successors of 
Storr and Mortimer, has been shewn during 
the week, and is certainly a favourable exhi- 
bition of English design and execution in this 
branch of manufacture. Some of the articles 
are very elegant (all are rich), and the silver 
candelabra, several of the claret-jugs, and spoon- 
patterns, white glass vases in fanciful chasings, 
and the four seasons for corner-ornaments, ap- 
peared to us to be particularly deserving of en- 
comium. Others of the articles, might, we 
think, be improved in taste; but the whole 
have a splendid appearance, and are not un- 
worthy of the arts, endeavouring to combine 
beautiful ancient forms with modern embellish- 
ments of particular character. 

American War.—The first volume of a histo- 





rical sketch of the second war between England 
and the United States, by Mr. Ingersoll, has 
been published in America. 

Converts to Roman Catholicism.—The Rev. 
Mr. Newman, B.D., has at length thrown off 
his connexion with the Anglican church, and 
publicly embraced the tenets of the church of 
Rome ; attended in his transit (according ‘to 
the Morning Post) by the Rev. Mr. Stanton, 
M.A., the Rev. Mr. Bowles, M.A., the Rev. 
Mr. A. St. John, student, Mr. J. D. Dolgairns, 
and Mr. Albany Christie, all of the University 
of Oxford. 

Religious Differences—In the Far West of 
America religious differences do not appear to 
be so peaceably arranged: the Mormonites 
and Anti-Mormonites are carrying on a war of 
mutual extermination, at which the red savages 
look pale. 

The Glasgow Wellington Statue.-—We read 
with regret in the Glasgow journals, that this 
statue has been several times mutilated in the 
night-time by worthless persons, who have 
broken off what they could forcibly detach, and 
have escaped from their vandalism undis- 
covered. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane, who was edu- 
cated at Glasgow College, and has been twice 
elected rector of his Alma Mater, has munifi- 
cently endowed two scholarships there, with an 
annual pension of 501. each. 

A New Comet is rumoured to have been seen 
with the naked eye, between 2 and 4 a.m., 
somewhere in the constellation Cancer. 

Norwegian Archeology.—The society for the 
discovery and preservation of national monu- 
ments is flourishing at Christiania. In the 
island of Hovedoen they have explored an an- 
cient Capuchin convent and church, in the vaults 
of which above 200 of the ancient inmates lie 
buried in stone coffins, with rings of various 
metals on their skeleton fingers. 

Staudigl.—On his arrival at Vienna this sum- 
mer, after his visit to London, a dinner, band 
of music, and singers from the operas, wel- 
comed him. He is the first singer so honoured 
by the Vienna people. 

M. Minasi the aged artist, whose inimitable 
pen-and-ink portraits have been frequently 
mentioned in the Literary Gazette, is, in his 70th 
year, a candidate for election into the National 
Benevolent Institution. Alas, says not the Ode 
to St. Cecilia’s day, 

“So should desert in Ants be crowned !” 

Earthquake, and Eruption of Mount Hecla.— 
Copenhagen, Oct. 4: “* The English journals 
have already stated [see Lit. Gaz. No. 1496] 
that the largest of the Orkney Isles was, during 
a violent storm from the north-west, on the 
night of the 2d ult., covered with fine ashes, 
resembling ground pumice-stone; and that it 
was thought they had been driven by the wind 
from Mount Hecla, in Iceland, as similar ap- 
pearances had been observed from a great 
eruption some years ago. We now learn, that, 
on the same or the following night, the crew of 
a vessel, bound to this port from Reikiavik, 
observed, whilst about eighteen English miles 
from land, volcanic flames on the southern 
coast of Iceland. On September 3d, two vessels 
near the Fawe Isles, were also covered with 
ashes, According to letters which have been 
received here, an earthquake occurred on the 
previous day in the west, north, and east por- 
tions of Iceland. More recent intelligence has 
arrived from the southern part, and it appears 
that the eruption was more violent than any 
that had taken place there during the last sixty 
years. The latest accounts are of September 
15. They confirm the intelligence of a volcanic 
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eruption in the southern part of the island on 
September 2d, the first since the memorable 
one which occurred nineteen years ago. The 
extent of the fall of sand and ashes is not yet 
known, but it is ascertained that the populous 
districts adjacent to the volcano have not been 
seriously injured, except that the grassplots 
hear the mountains were destroyed.”—Ham- 
burgh Borsenhalle. Since copying the above, the 
Kjobenhavnspost, a Danish journal, has been re- 
ceived, and gives the following account of the 
eruption :—“ Hecla, after reposing eighty years, 
threatens, according to private letters, to ravage 
Iceland. In the night of the 1st September a 
frightful subterranean groaning filled the in- 
habitants around it with terror. This continued 
till mid-day on the 2d, when the mountain burst 
in two places with a horrible crash, and vomited 
masses of fire. In former times these explo- 
sions came from the summit, where Hecla has 
no regularly formed crater; but this time tor- 
rents of lava flowed down two gorges on the 
flanks of the mountain.—Letters from Reikja- 
vik of the 13th state that up to that day no 
‘eat damage had been done in the Syssels of 
angervalla and Arnds, situated close to the 
mountain, inasmuch as the openings whence the 
ignited masses issue are fortunately on the north 
and north-west sides, and consequently took 
that direction, in which there is nothing but 
barren heaths. Besides, the wind having con- 
stantly blown from the south and south-west, 
has driven the ashes and dust towards the op- 
posite points. From the clouds of smoke and 
vapour, the top of the volcano could not be 
seen. The sheep on the heaths were driven 
down to the plains, but not till several of them 
were burnt. The waters of the neighbouring 
rivers near the eruption became so hot that the 
fish were killed, and it was impossible for any 
one to ford them evenon horseback. Although 
‘the lava and ashes took a northern direction, 
the eruption was not known on that side of the 
island till after the 11th, and even as late as 
the 15th the people at the Syssels of Mule, in 
the north-east, were ignorant of it. In the 
western parts, the noise accompanying the 
eruption was distinctly heard, like the rolling 
of distant thunder. Nothing was heard at 
Reikjavik.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A quarterly publication, entitled “ Archeologia Cam- 
brensis,”’ is 1 to with the new 
year, and proposes to be a record of the antiquities, 

istorical, genealogical, topographical, and architec- 
tural, of Wales and its Marches. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by D. Maclise, 
with 160 designs, engraved on stecl, imp. 8vo, proofs, 
61. 6s.; and India proofs before letters, 4 columbier, 
in portfolio: 25 copies only printed.—The Lunatic Act, 
edited by F. Winslow, M.D., fep. 6s.—Self-Instruction 
for Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land-Stew- 
ards, and Farmers, by the late J. C. Loudon, with a 
Memoir of the Author, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Zoology of 
the English Poets, corrected by the Writings of: O- 
dern Naturalists, by Rev. R. H. Newell, fep. 5s. 6d.— 
The Power of the Soul over the Body, by G. Moore, 
M.D., 2d edit, P st 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Analysis of the Blood 
and Urine, by G. O. Rees, M.D’, 2d edit, 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
Sacra Domestica, a Course of Family Prayers, 8vo, 3s. 
—Lushington’s Life of Lord Harris, 2d edit., fep. 8vo, 
6s. 6d.—Hodgson’s Analysis and Digest of Appeals 
and Removals, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Correspondence of Sir 
P. Sydney and Hubert Languet, edited by S. A. Pears, 
8vo, 10s. 6¢d.—Small Books on Great Subjects: Intro- 
duction to Vegetable Physiology, fcep. 3s. 6d.—A Pil- 
ad yoy! by the Author of “ Fragments of 

taly and the Rhineland,” fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Sermons 
reached in Lent 1845, &c., before the University of 
ambridge, by W. H. Mill, D.D., 8vo, 12s.—Eight Ser- 
mons preached during the Visitation of the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1845, 12mo, 6s.—The Law of Inferior Courts, 
by Josh. orgy £ 8vo, 20s.—Rev. T. K. Arnold’s First 
German Book, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Book of One Syllable, 
2d edit., square, 2s. 6d,—Rey. W. Bate’s College Lec- 





tures on Christian Antiquities, post 8vo, 9s.—Phillips’ 
Elements of Syriac Grammar, 2d edjt., 8vo, 10s.—The 
Diplomatists of Europe from the French of Capefigue, 
edited by Major Gen. Monteith, fep. 6s.—Lectures ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes, by W. J. Fox, Vol. 
II., 12mo, 5s, 6d.—Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. 
II., English History for Children, 18mo, 2s, 6¢.—Col- 
lege Life ; Letters to an Under-Graduate, by the Rev. 
T. Whytehead, fep. 3s. 6d.—- Adcock’s Engineer’s 
Pocket-Buok, 1846, 6s.—Evenings at Haddon Ilall, 
edited by the Baroness de Calabrella, with Illustra- 
tions by Cattermole, royal 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.—Illustra- 
tions of the early Domestic Architecture, by J. Britton 
and Rev. C. Boutell, 5s.—Rev. Hugh Stowell’s Sermons 
on Tractarianism, Vol. I., 12mo, 6s.—Mrs. Abel’s Re- 
collections of Napoleon in St. Helena, 2d edit. pest 
8vo, 10s. 6d.—Universal History on Scripture Princi- 
les, Vol. II. fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d.—Practical Treatise on 
fealthy Skin, by E. Wilson, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MAUGHAM'S 
PATENTED CARRARA WATER ; 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENT, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 
acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 
that he has obtained the appointment of sole Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent Hrated Water. " 
augham, during a long course of chemical investigation, 
been forcibly struck by the very great imperfections and in- 
jurious effects of Soda Water, Ginger Beer, Lemonade, and other 
such-like compounds, and seeing the almost absolute necessity which 
existed for the introduction of some beverage at once wholesome and 
grateful to the palate, devoted his serious attention to the subject of 
rated Waters in general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural waters, 
succeeded in producing the article now presented to the Public under 
the title of CARRARA WATER. 

In endeavouring to effect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at the production of a water that should in its Composition assimilate 
as much as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however beneficial it might be as a temporary remedy in incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except that 
from rain and snow) contains a variety of extraneous substances, 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured; but Mr. Maugham, by analysing the water taken 
trom many different sources, found that one substance was almost 
universally present—that substince was LIME. This circumstance 
suggested the grounds for the composition of the Carrara Water. A 
great and, ap} ys st i ble obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the employment of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itselt is so extremely nauseous to the palate, that even as a 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it. 

Undinnesed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham pursued 

‘is experi whic i y led to a simple and most efficacious 
means, not only of entirely destroying the taste of the lime, but of 
producing a highly agreeable and refreshing beverage. is was 
effected by the addition of carbonic acid gas, which was forced into 
the liquid by powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 
sure sufficient to liquefy the gas, which, combining instantly with the 
lime held in solution by the water, formed an wrated solution of bi- 
carbonate of lime, which would, in fact, be the proper chemical title 
ot the Carrara Water. 

Now although this water is introduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every wrated water, and indeed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal properties, Mr. Dunlop feels 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the Carrara Water 
would, and indeed has been, highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great relief to persons suttering trom acidity ot the 
stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the many other torms of 
indigestion. : 

In cases of temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead of pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 

le tonic. 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 
rara Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity to which such 
persons are liable. 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, for medical men know of nu certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease. he Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to afford a cure in cases of confirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could not be used as a daily beverage,—but is intended to pro- 
duce its effects by habitual use, and to act on the constitution in the 

manner as common water is well known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputation of Mr. 
Maugham (who, besides being a practical and analytical chemist, has 
for a great number of years practised as a surgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be regarded as a perfect guarantee 
for its | and whol Such a is, indeed, 
required; for unfortunately the numberless compositions in the form 
of beers, liqueurs, serated waters, &c., are erally the productions 
ot persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the human 
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REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 

TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 

33 Cockspur Street, has the high and cage ey honour of stating, 

that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con. 

descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 

meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 

fi his Ch during the Expedition of 1814. 

In 1845, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 

the performance of Dent's Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 


Dent's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


4 SOAP, so long cel d for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 

sessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tabiets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s Parservative ToorH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautitying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy lition, is dingly ag ble to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the ename) 
in polish and colour. 

Henorin’s Mortuine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 

b for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair’s Coup Caza ov Rosa, prepared in great pertection. 

ImprovepScourine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

Inpgrtag MarkG INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





Nearly ready, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
IFE of the GREAT CONDE. 
By LORD MAHON, 
“ A highly interesting and skilful narrative.”—Quarterly Revien’. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


ALLACIES of the FACULTY. The 


CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM and FALLACIES of the 


FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON. 
With an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Turner, Health 
Commissioner of New York. 

“ What have the physicians been about tor these four thousand 
years? The answer to that question will be found in the following 
pages.” —Dr. Turner's Introduction. 

Simpson and Co., 5 Stationers’ Court; J. Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall; 

and all Booksellers. 


In post 8vg, illustrated with Sixty-three Figures on Steel, 


EALTHY SKIN; a Practical Treatise on 
Healthy Skin. With Rules for the Medical and Domestic 
Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 


By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


“ Now, the number of square inches of surface in a man of ordi- 
nary height and bulk is 2500, the number c* pores, therefore, 
7,000,000, and the number of inches of perspiratory tube, 1,750,000, 
that is, 145,855 feet, or 46,600 yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles.”"— 
Page 42. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 





Part I., to be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6¢.; coloured copy, 3s. 
Illustrated by Engravings on Wood, and Coloured Plates, 


NATURAL HISTORY of the 
MAMMALIA. 
By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the British Museum. 


KOSMOS;; a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe. By ALExanpER Von Humsowtpr. 
Vol. I., post 8vo, cloth elegant, 10s. 


London; H. Bailliere, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


Price One Shilling, 
HE CABINET PORTRAIT-GALLERY 
of BRITISH WORTHIES, 
Volume IV. 


Containing Portraits on Steel and Lives of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
eorge Buchanan, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Burgh- 
ley, and Edmund Spenser. 


London : Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





frame as they are with that of the mixtures which they 
tor its use. 

The title of “ Carrara” has been given to the new bev e on ac- 
count of the Carrara marble being the source from which the purest 
lime is obtained, and which is ph i in the fi f the 





water. 

The bottle made use of (in order to stand the great pressure) is 
constructed on the Usat ne. pd of high-pressure steam-boilers, viz. a 
cylinder with semi-spherical ends. 

Detai Prospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
be had on application to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 

Mx. er begs to acquaint all Chemists, Wine-Merchants, the 
big, seemcge Hotels, Stewards of Clubs and Packet-Ships, d&c., that 
he is uow prepared to execute their orders to any extent. 














New Work on Painted Glass, 


Dedicat.d by permission to Lord Cornorng, President of the 
Government School of Design. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound in crimson cloth, and 
Illustrated by numerous coloured Engravings, 


TREATISE on PAINTED GLASS, 
shewing its applicability to every Style of Architecture. 
By JAMES BALLANTINE. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand, London ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Mrs. Trollope’s New Novel. 
Now ready at all the Librarics, in 3 vols. 
HE ATTRACTIVE MAN. 
A Novel. 


By Mrs, TROLLOPF, 
Authoress of “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “ The Widow Barnaby,” Xc. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price only 5s. 
OL. V. of M. THIERS’ HISTORY 
of the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. 
A Sequel to his “ History of the French Revolution.” 


nslated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Fsq., with the Sanction and 
is s Approval of the ‘Author. 


Also now ready, 


Vor. IV. of the NELSON LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G,.C.M.G., 
&c. 8vo, 


Il, 


A THIRD EDITION of the CRESCENT 
and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 


JOURNAL. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Threehalfpence; and in Monthly Parts, 
Four Numbers, Sevenpence ; Five Numbers, Eightpence Halfpenny. 
Cuampers’s Enixauran Journat is now presented in a handsome 
imperial octavo size. matters presented in its pages are—Moral 
and Familiar Essays, Popular Information on Science, Notices of In- 
ventions and Discoveries, Social Statistics, Tours at home and ab . 
Tales, Biographic Sketches of remarkable or exemplary Individuals, 
Poetry, and Anecilotes, besides papers of a miscellaneous and enter- 
taining kind—treated in a cheerful, considerate, and candid spirit, 
and addressing itself to the whole intellectual nature of its readers. 
W. S. Orr and Co., Amen wot London ; and sold by all 
a 





Elegant Literary and Pictorial Present. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 
EDITED BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 
And superbly embellished with Twenty-four Steel Engravings by the first Artists, 
From Designs by GeorcE CaTTERMOLE, Esq. 


This work forms the most splendid and attractive Girr-Boox that has issued fiom the Press for some 
years, The literary portion has-been contributed by many of the most popular writers of the day; and the living 
characters who compose the dramatis persone include several of the most celebrated personages who figure in the 
fashionable, the literary, and the diplomatic circles. The whole of the illustrations are from designs by GEoRGE 
CATTERMOLE, Esq., executed expressly for this work, and they have beenengraved in the very finest line manner 
by the most distinguished Artists. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Mr. James’s New Novel. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 


AR'IRAH NEIL; OR, TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill. 





Newsvendors. 
Now published, price 3s., cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, 
OURS of THOUGHT; or, Poetic 
Musings. 
By J. 8. HARDY. 

“ The volume contains several very beautiful little poems, such as 
please the reader by the kind teelings they embody, and the pleasant 
sensations they awaken. The author has read a good deal, and be- 
nefited by it, having learned to clothe his thoughts, not in a new, 
but in a good old fashion.”—Literary Gazette. 

Published by Harvey and Darton ; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court. 


Arnold and Friidersdorf’s New Introduction to German. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 
HE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the 
Plan of ** Henry’s First Latin Book.” 

By the Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and 
J. W. FRADERSDORFF, 

Formerly of the University of Berlin. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


*,* A KEY to the Exercises is nearly ready. 





New Volume of Sermons by the Rev. Dr. Mill. 
In Svo, price 12s, 
ERMONS preached in LENT, 1845, and 
we on several former Occasions, before the University of Cam- 
ridge. 
. By W. H. MILL, D.D. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Principal of 


Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Chaplain to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An Analysis of Bp. Pearson’s Exposition 


of the Creed. 


2. Five Sermons on our Lord’s Temptation. 
6s. 6d. 





New Pronouncing French Dictionary. 
In large 12mo, 10s. 6d., handsomely and strongly bound, 


HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
In Two Parts. Part [., Frexcn and Enoiisx, comprehending Words 
in common use, Terms connected with Science, Terms belonging to 
the Fine Arts, 4000 Historical Names, 4000 G phical Names, 
11,000 Terms lately published; with the Pronunciation of eve! 
Word according to the French Academy and the most eminent Lexi- 
cograph an ians; together with 750 Critical Remarks, 
in which the various Methods of Pronouncing employed by different 
Authors are investigated and compared with each other. Part II., 
Exoxisi and Frexcn, containing a copiousVocabulary of English Words 
and Exy i ith the P iation according to WALKER. The 
whole preceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of French 


Pronunciation 
By GABRIEL SURENNF, F.A.S.E. 
French Teacher in Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the French 
Grammatical Society of Paris. 
In this work, on which the author was engaged for upwards of six 
years, the British public are presented with a French Pronouncing 
Dictionary at once suited for the schvol and the library. 


Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 











A Marriage, Birthday, or Baptismal Gift. 


Next week will be published, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, handsomely bound, 


The Book of Common Prayer, JFlluminater 


With 1000 Ornameutal Borders, Initials, Titles in Colours and Gold, and Historical Illustrations 
from the Old Masters. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
WOOD CARVING S. 


Just published, 
By JOUN WEALE, 59 Holborn, 
(To be continued.) Price 3s. each. 
SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS executed in CARVED 
WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, DECORATORS, and Orners. 








Parts | and 2. 





May be obtained as above, and at the Office of the Company, 
No.5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





The most Popular Work of the Day. 





On the 30th of October will be published, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt and lettered, price 
Six Shillings and Sixpence, Volume I. of 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


BY GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,” “ Robert Macaire,” “ The Modern Literature of France,” &c. 
__ *e* This magnificent volume contains 424 royal octavo pages, printed in double columns, and embellished 
with seventy beautiful engravings on wood by the first artists of the day. As a literary production it has been 


pronounced by the leading newspapers to be one of the best and most extraordinary works ever issued from the 
press. In a serial form, its sale has amounted to the enormous circulation of forty thousand copies. 


London: GEORGE VICKERS, 3 Catherine Street, Strand. Paris: A. & W. GALIGNANI. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS 


Just published or just ready. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Imp. 8vo, with 161 Designs engraved on Steel, 32. 3s. ; 
or with Proof Impressions, 6/. 6s. 


¢,* This work may be had, bound in morocco by Hayday, price 
4l. Tas. 6d. (Will be ready for delivery nest week. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXVI., 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS: 

1. The Heimskringla. oe , 
2. Remarkable German Criminal Trials. 

. M‘Culloch on Taxation. ame 

. Guizot’s Essays and Lectures in History. 
5. Lord Chesterfield. 

. Writings and Genius of Lessing. 

- Willis’s Dashes at Life. 
8. Daniel De Foe. 

Ii. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. With Kngravings on Wood, from 
Designs by the Members of the Etching C lub. Square crown Svo, 
ttle with Thomson’s Seasons, 2)s.; or 36s. bound in morocco 
by Hayday. 

*,* One hundred copies, price 27.2s. each, printed on ameepeeen 
paper of peculiarbeauty. [Will beready for delivery nert week. 


IV. 
The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: 


rics of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of ‘Specimens of the Karly Poetry 
of France,’ &c. Long Svo, with Borders printed in Gold and Co- 
jours, in illuminated boards; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco by 
Hayda: [Vill be ae for delivery next week. 


‘The KEEPSAKE ‘for 1846. Edited by 
the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. Illustrated by a Series of 
‘Thirteen highly-finished Plates, engraved under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Cuantxs Hearn. Royal 8vo, 21s. silk; India Proofs, 
21. 12s. 6d., half-bound in morocco. tin November. 


VI. 


The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1846. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, Illustrated by a 
Series of highly-finished Portraits, engraved under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Cuarues Hearn. Royal 8vo, 21s, silk ; India Proofs, 
2i. 12s. 6d., half-bound in morocco. [in November. 


Vil. 
SELF-INSTRUCTION for Young Gar- 
deners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and seta in Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, &c. With Examples pry es the Applica- 
tions of the Exact Sciences to an Pur 
poses. By the late J. C. LOUDON, F,L.S., ILS » &e. Witha 
Memotr of the Author, by Mrs. Loudon. 8yvo0, ay Portrait, and 
Engravings on Wood, 7s. 6d. vite 


The ZOOLOGY ofthe ENGLISH POETS, 
corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. 
R. H. NEWELL, Rector of Little Hormead, Feap. Svo, with 
Engravings on Wood, 5a. 62 a (Now ready. 


New Work on Horses, Sporting, §c. 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-T.ALE ; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HiEOVER. Syo, 
12s. [New ready. 





x. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton, 


The MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER : 
a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected 
from the English Poets of the XIXth Century, By Mrs. PAL- 
LISER. 12mo, 6s. x1 ‘ow ready. 


Questions on Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar, 


EXAMINATION QUESTIO NS on the 
GRACHX GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA. In _usum Scholarum 
By CHARLES ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 
Haddington. 12mo, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 

XII. 


L RECORDS; or, Glimpses of 
By JAMES SMITH. ’ Post 8¢0, 7s. 6d. 
xan { Now ready. 


On the ANALYSIS of the BLOOD and 
URINE, in HEALTH and DISEASE; = Ce the Treatment of 
Urinary Diseases. By G.OWEN REES, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Principal Medical Officer to Pen- 
tonville Prison, and Assistant-Physician to Guy's Hospital. 2d 
Edition, 8vo, with Plate, 7s. 6d. (Now ready. 

XIV. 

A CLINICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
PRACTICE of AUSCULTATION, and other Modes of Physical 
Diagnosis ; sateen to shalt the Mana the Diseases of the 
Lungs and iy UGHES, M Fellow of the Royal 
Saleee of Sequin, ya ae Physician to Guy’s Hospital, &e. 
cp. Svo, 6s. (Now ready. 


Village Life. 


London; Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Loxemans, 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 18, 1845. 


BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
publication the — EW BOOKS :— 


M* 
In 2 vols. Svo, pte Portraits, 


The HEROES of the REBELLIONS of 
1715 and 1745 ; or, Memoirs of the Jacobites. By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of ** Ragland Castle,” ** Widows and Widowers,” &c. 

II. 
New Work by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

The CHAIN-BEARER. By J. FENI- 
MORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ** The Pilot,” ** The Deer- 
Slayer,”’ “The Jack o’Lantern,” &c. 


IIT. 
In 1 vol. Svo, 
A WORLD of WONDERS ; 


dotes and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions. 
ALBANY POYNTZ. 


with Anec- 
Edited by 
IV. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
HONOUR and SHAME. 
Vv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
JACK HORNET; or, the March of Intel- 
lect. By Dr. MILLINGEN, Author of ** Curiosities of Medical 
Experience,” &c. 


A Novel. 


Also, now ready, 
I. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

The FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION of 
the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD, including nu- 
merous Letters and several Political Ch now first published 
from the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley’s 
Collective Edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. Edited, with 
Illustrative Notes, by LORD MAHON. 

Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

The LADY of MILAN; or, Fidelity unto 
Death. Edited by Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Widows and 
Widowers,” ** Ragland Castle,” “* The Chevalier,” &c. 

il. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

A BOOK for a RAINY DAY; or, Recol- 
Jections of the Events of the last Sixty-six Years. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Author of * Nollekens and his Times,” &c. 





Iv. 
In 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations, 

SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 

v. 
In 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 

BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of * The 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ ** The History 
of the Conquest of Mexico.” 

vi. 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

Mrs. HOWITT’S “O. T., and ONLY A 

FIDDLER.” 
VIL. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 

HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE ILI. Now first printed fromthe Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 

VIII. 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

THE DIARY of Sir SIMONDS D’EWES, 
Bart,, during the Reigns of King James I, and King Charles I. 
Edited, with Notes, by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq.,F.R.S., 


Ix. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIER and 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the PRETENDERS and 
their ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author 
of ** Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George Selwyn and 
his Contemporaries,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New “yo Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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New Poem. 
Tu fep. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
S T E LL A: a Poem of the Day. 
&c. &e. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MR. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 
Early in November, in } vol. Svo, price 20s. cloth; or 40s. elegantly 
bound in morocco by Hayday, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 

WORKS, 
A New Edition. 
Edward a 44 Dover Street, 


In 1 vol. he. 8vo, tenia in cloth, price 6s, 


HE DIPLOMATISTS of EUROPE.— 
Prince Metternich, M. de Talleyrand, Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, M. Pasquier, The Duke of Wellington, The Due de Riche. 
lieu, Prince Hardenberg, Count Nesselrode, Lord Castlereagh. 
From the French of M. CAPEFIGUE. 
Edited by Major-General MONTEITH, K.L.S., F.R.S., &c. 
G,. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





In 15 large vols, ove, with a Map of each County, and a General 
lés. 


Map of Scotland, price 16/. 
THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
of SCOTLAND. 

“ As a statistical book of reterence, the ‘wile is valuable; more so, 
in our estimation, than many works which make a greater rade ot 
scientific forms. * To sum up more specifically, there are 
no fewer than 876 articles, each furnishing a coraplete monograph 

ar cla or group of united parishes. T The parishes of every county 

sed together; to each county a full index of matters, alpha- 

» is added; and to the whole work is appended a 

maljaden compiled on the same princip! le. There is also an al- 

pinabetical index of parishes, giving their fo geese as shewn by the 

ast census, and referring to the volume page where each is de- 

scribed. Thus ‘The New Statistical ‘ge of Se otland’ unites with 

the massive character ar ati ie Scot- 

tish statistics and geography the utility of. @ geographical and statis. 
tical dictionary of Scotland.” —Spectator. 

“ Forming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the 
command of any country in Europe.”—Quarterly Review. 

The Counties may be had separately, at the following prices ;—. 
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Robert Macaire in England. 
In a handsome volume, post 8vo, with 12 eyeing price 10s. 6d., 
bound in cloth, and gilt, 
OBERT MACAIRE in ENGL AND, and 
the Humours of his Man Bertrand. A Tale. 
By GEORGE W. M. BEVNOLDS, Ex 

Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,” 

The Secend Edition, eomplete in one i 


“ This work is not only a clever but a brilliant one, The interest 
is Por sustained throughont, and many parts of it are truly ail- 
mirab! 


London: printed Se Thornes Tega, 73 eoaneiies and may be 
procured by order of all ‘other Booksellers. 4 





Blair's Lectures, with Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. T. Dale, M.A. 
In a very large volume, 8vo, price 10s., bound in cloth, 


ECTURES on RHETORIC and BELLES 
LETTRES. 
By HUGH BLAIR, D.D., F.R.S. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
idinburgh. 
A New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. THOMAS 
DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

*,* Dr. Blair’s work is too well known to require any commenda- 
tions that which will cy sge | this Edition over others is an In- 
troductory F. Essay on and P: s of the English Language: 
Dr. Blair, in his po a lecture, has this ex ion, “* The history of 
the English language can be clearly traced ; but not, how- 
Pah aes aeecte ome erica of his lectures to this important and interest- 
ing task. What he has left undone Mr, Dale has endeavoured to ac- 
compli 
London: ‘Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 

other Booksellers. 
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